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AROUND THE WORLD 


Pouitics are waking up in Great 
Britain. As recently as the end of 
March they were so quies- 


rs a cent that the pro-Baldwin 
Revival Saturday Review exclaimed 


in disgust: ‘Something 
ought to be done about the Opposition. 
More than a century ago it was laid 
down that the business of an Opposi- 
tion was to oppose. This Opposition 
have not learned their business, and 
are not trying to learn it. They waste 
such energy as they possess in domestic 
brawls, while they allow the work of 
Parliament to go smoothly forward.’ 
Something of the same feeling inspired 
a department editor of the Nation and 
Atheneum to protest against the drab- 
ness of politics under universal suffrage: 
‘One curious result of the enormous 
increase in the electorate is to rob by- 
elections of much of the old liveliness. 
Meetings have lost a good deal of their 
importance, for it is impossible to col- 
lect in the most thorough campaign 
more than a fraction of the voters. 
Very few women have time to go; 
posters have disappeared — none of the 
Parties ha: money to spend on such 
luxuries; and‘a candidate's portrait in 


windows is now as rare as a good deed 
in a naughty world.’ But it is always 
quietest before the storm. Labor 
burst out in violent protest when the 
actual terms of the Government’s plan 
for clipping the spurs of the trade- 
unions became known, and the Liber- 
als, after running such a poor third at 
the pollings that they began to look 
ridiculous rather than pathetic, have 
suddenly surprised the country by 
winning two by-elections. Moreover, 
both of these were disorderly enough, 
apparently, to satisfy even the exigent 
editor just quoted. The Spectator sug- 
gested that its readers would have to 
go back to Pickwick Papers to find their 
parallel. To be sure, in one of them the 
Liberals topped the Laborites by only 
111 out of some thirty thousand votes; 
but they carried the other by the siz- 
able majority of 1167. In both cases 
the vacancies were caused by resigna- 
tions due to the incumbents’ change of 
Party, Captain Wedgwood Benn, a 
Liberal member, having passed over 
to Labor, and Dr. Haden Guest, a 
Labor member, having withdrawn 
from his organization. Of course, the 
Liberals are tremendously heartened. 
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Even the Conservative Saturday Re- 
view admits that after the next general 
election they will probably return to 
the House in very largely increased 
numbers, and the Nation and Atheneum 
thinks they are the first fruits of 
the reorganization of the Party under 
Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership. Official 
records contradict the common im- 
pression that the Baldwin Cabinet has 
suffered seriously at the by-elections 
held since it came into power in Octo- 
ber 1924. In the twenty-eight which 
have occurred, only one of which was 
uncontested, fourteen Government can- 
didates, eleven Laborites, and three 
Liberals were elected. The Govern- 
ment’s majority in the House has been 
reduced by only five seats, and a plural- 
ity of all the votes cast has been given 
to Conservative candidates. Natural- 
ly, therefore, Government supporters 
ridicule rumors of an impending general 
election. 

With a deficit exceeding one hundred 
and eighty million dollars, accom- 
panied by dwindling revenues, Mr. 
Churchill faces a difficult problem. He 
proposes to make things meet by in- 
creasing indirect taxes, especially on 
luxuries like wine and automobile tires. 
Probably a levy on sundaes and sodas 
would hardly help the Treasury out of 
the bog. The Saturday Review quotes 
Sir Robert Peel’s description of one of 
Mr. Churchill’s early predecessors as 
aptly describing his predicament — 
‘seated on an empty chest by the side 
of bottomless deficiencies, fishing for a 
budget.’ The only remedy seems to be 
to ‘raid the sinking fund.’ More than 
half of Great Britain’s annual govern- 
ment expenditure goes to pay pensions 
and interest on the public debt. About 
five-eighths of the remainder is absorbed 
by what are called the social services; 
and the balance of one hundred and 
sixty million pounds is spent mainly 
on the defense forces. To be sure, an 
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enormous increase in the cost of the 
Civil Service is concealed behind these 
figures. Before the war the annual ap- 
propriation under this head was about 
one quarter of a billion dollars. To-day 
it is so much above one billion dollars 
that a reduction even to that figure 
would wipe out the present deficit. 
The Saturday Review suggests: ‘The 
easiest way of carrying debt is by in- 
creasing wealth so greatly that what 
was an intolerable burden becomes 
light. Of such increase there is no sign. 
We are drifting on in the hope, appar- 
ently, that science will discover new 


sources of power, as it did after the §.- 


Napoleonic Wars, and so pay our 
debts.’ 

Although one wing of the Irish 
Republicans, under Miss McSwiney 
and against the more moderate coun- 
sels of Mr. de Valera, professes still to 
be fighting a civil war, the people of 
the Free State have become so accus- 
tomed to civic peace that they were 
shocked last month to learn that a 
party of Government troops had been 
ambushed on the outskirts of Dublin. 
The attackers were repulsed, and four 
of them and their motor car were 
captured. So far as is known, there 
were no fatalities, although one soldier 
was wounded. Milder disorders have 
occurred in Tipperary following an 
attempt to apply the new Land Act. 
This law is designed to provide for 
landless men from congested districts 
farms in the more sparsely populated 
regions. Unfortunately, fierce local 
jealousies survive in Ireland, which 
make the local inhabitants resent the 
settlement in their midst of ‘strangers,’ 
even though from another part of 
their own county. The attempt to do 
so has led to rioting, which it has re- 
quired a substantial police force to 
suppress. 

The French Chamber has recently 
been up in arms over alleged corrup- 
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tion in Indo-China. M. Verenne, a 
Socialist Governor appointed two years 

- » ago, is one of the accused 
£ orcs officials, but men of all Par- 
candal ; 
ties are more or less under 
indictment. Among the specific charges 
is that a personal friend of the Gov- 
ernor obtained a grant of nearly 
twenty thousand acres of land in the 
colony for a very low price, with a 
promise that he should have labor to 
develop it. He managed, on the 
strength of this concession, to organize 
a plantation company capitalized at 
one hundred and seventy million 


* francs. On the principle, apparently, of 


the pot calling the kettle black, M. 
Verenne defended himself by counter- 
attacking his chief accuser, the editor 
of a colonial newspaper, who he alleged 
had obtained a fortune of fourteen mil- 
lion gold francs within four years by ex- 
ercising the profession of notary; and 
declared that his enemies had offered to 
stop their campaign against him on 
condition that one thousand shares in 
his company were handed over to 
them. Among other things, it was 
brought out that some land grants to 
rubber companies in Indo-China have 
within sixteen years yielded eight mil- 
lion francs in dividends on a capital 
of two million francs. Cyrano, whose 
forte is criticism and not apologetics, in 
this case takes up the cudgels in favor 
of the Governor. It asserts that the 
concession of eight thousand hectares 
over which so much dust has been 
raised actually cost the grantee nearly 
one million francs, and that, like most 
fallow land in the tropics, it was very 
expensive to subdue, so that more than 
sixty million francs had been invested 
in the enterprise before it began to 
yield returns. On the other hand, 
the Conservative Journal des Débats, 
which has little love for Socialist offi- 
cials, protests in horror: ‘What a 
frightful session! What a disgorging of 
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scandals, concession, graft, injustice, 
profiteering! What a spectacle to show 
the public! And what a sordid crew of 
politicians, who confound private in- 
terests with the interests of the public, 
and our colonies with the private purses 
of themselves and their friends! As 
soon as a vision of easy money looms 
before a democracy, it whets the 
cupidity of all, and every Cato becomes 
a Verres. M. Cachin, the Communist, 
had an easy time condemning from the 
standpoint of his future Socialist para- 
dise the society of to-day, and playing 
the réle of moralist and judge.’ 





Heavy black lines show proposed canals 
A new snarl developed in the tangle 


of international relations which diplo- 
mats have painfully and 


ye igi patiently been trying to 
Holland straighten for the last seven 
years when the Upper House 


of the Dutch States-General rejected, 
by the decisive vote of thirty-three to 
seventeen, the treaty negotiated with 
Belgium two years ago for regulating 
the Scheldt and building a ship canal 
from that river to the Rhine. Antwerp, 
Belgium’s principal port, lies on the 
Scheldt, the lower course of which flows 
entirely through Dutch territory. The 
Treaty of Versailles abrogated an ar- 
rangement which had existed since 
1839 for the control and improvement 
of this river, which serves chiefly Bel- 
gium. Rotterdam upon the Rhine, 
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nearly fifty miles north of the Scheldt, 
and Amsterdam, still farther away, are 
the chief ports of the Netherlands. 
Consequently the Government of the 
latter country is not keenly interested 
in improvements likely to divert Rhine 
commerce from Rotterdam to Antwerp, 
or inland trade from these two ports to 
those of another country. Belgium’s 
claims included, moreover, rights of 
passage for her warships up the Scheldt, 
virtually through Dutch _ territory. 
This purely military proposal was op- 
posed even by Belgian-Flemish Na- 
tionalists, who are friendly to their 
Netherlands kinsmen. Holland has 
not forgotten, moreover, that imme- 
diately after the World War Belgium 
had to be restrained from pursuing 
annexationist aims against her in the 
general scramble for other people’s 
property that accompanied the Paris 
Conference. Were the two nations 
powerful enough to act ‘on their own,’ 
therefore, we might have a war cloud 
in this normally cool-headed corner of 
Europe. 

Dr. Stresemann was subject to a 
brief but violent attack by the Nation- 
alist press for his Geneva 
compromise on the Saar 
Defense Force, but the Cabinet en- 
dorsed the arrangement unanimously 
and the protests quickly died down. 
To drop into slang, chauvinist sensa- 
tion-mongers have ceased to ‘get a 
rise’ out of the German public. Accord- 
ing to some reports from Germany, no 
more potent force is now working 
there in favor of a bourgeois, as dis- 
tinguished from a socialist, republic 
than the Roman Catholic Church. Its 
representatives are said to be laboring 
actively to rally the peasants in the 
South and the Clerical workers of the 
Rhine Valley to the support of the 
existing Cabinet. Berlin’s foreign pol- 
icy has its unqualified approval, and 
the Government’s domestic programme 


Germany 
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is not found objectionable. 
publican Defense Law passed after 
the assassination of Walter Rathenau, 
which made it possible to forbid the 
Kaiser’s return to Germany, expires in 
July. The Social Democrats, who con- 
trol the Prussian Government, wish the 
law extended. It is rumored that Chan- 


cellor Marx is not unsympathetic with ' 


that desire, for even Clerical Monarch- 
ists are not friendly to the Hohen- 
zollerns. Extremism is not dead in 
Germany, however. Armed conflicts 
occurred in Berlin last March between 
Communists and so-called Fascisti, in 
which one man was killed and several * 
were injured. About the same time 
four members of the so-valled Black 
Reichswehr were sentenced to death 
for secret political murders committed 
some five years ago. 

Up to March 9, returns from the 
general election of Soviets in Russia . 
had been received from 
three hundred and eight 
towns. Of the two million, six hundred 
and fifty-two thousand voters regis- 
tered, one million, four hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand voted. Returns 
from villages are not yet at hand. A 
larger proportion of nonparty men, as’ 
compared with Communists, was re- 
turned than at previous elections. 
While Communists are in a majority 
in the large towns, nonpartisans form a 
huge majority of the village voters. 
Straws upon the current indicate that 
the political awakening of the Russian . 
peasant is proceeding apace. One 
evidence of this is protests in the agri- 
cultural press against the disenfran- 
chisement of the more prosperous and 
progressive farmers. One of the latter 
writes in Krestianskaia Gazeta from a 
village in the government of Smolensk, | 
complaining that he has been dropped 
from the registration rolls because he 
employs hired labor. He admits this, 
and declares it is necessary because 
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- Outlook declares: 


he cultivates — and cultivates well — 
some fifty acres of land, upon which he 
raises nine different kinds of crops and 
supports three horses and eleven 
milch cows, besides hogs and other live 
stock. He protests that this does not 
make him a bourgeois or a profiteer, 
and that the country will go to the dogs 
if the vote is taken away from the men 
who are doing most for agricultural 
progress. 

A wave of critical skepticism regard- 
ing the League swept over Europe when 
the Council failed to inter- 


pe vene directly in the Italo- 
League Serb crisis over Albania. 


The British press, while 
showing no marked sympathies for 
either party, refuses to regard the dis- 
pute as more than quiescent. The 
Saturday Review accuses the Great 
Powers of having decided that the 
League must not intervene lest Musso- 
lini be offended, and of dodging the 
issue themselves lest they get into 
trouble with either disputant. The 
‘Two reputations 
have suffered during this crisis — 
that of Paris and that of Geneva. The 
former has proved to any potential 
allies that she is a bruised reed... 
while the League has been as dumb as 
the proverbial ox.’ According to the 
former journal: ‘There can be very 
little doubt that the whole incident 
has been carefully engineered by Rome 
to see how far the Italians could go in 
their intervention in Albania under 
the Tirana Treaty.’ France is accused 
of keeping the case away from the 
League lest it add to the prestige of 
Germany, since Mr. Stresemann is at 
the moment President of the Council. 
She preferred an inquiry by military 
attachés, because the Versailles Treaty 
forbids Germany to accredit such 
officers to any foreign country. 

Liberal L’Europe Nouvelle thus be- 
moans the new atmosphere at Geneva 
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since Germany was admitted to the 
League: ‘However skillfully Herr 
Stresemann endeavors to adapt him- 
self to the situation, and however con- 
ciliating his professions, his very pres- 
ence distorts perspectives, deranges 
proportions, and causes the spirit of 
intrigue to prevail over the spirit of 
internationalism. One might say that 
hereafter the League of Nations will 
spend most of its time in securing for 
Germany satisfactions, reparations, 
and compensations, and in freeing her 
from her obligations under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. German interests have 
suddenly assumed disproportionate im- 
portance, and have thrown into the 
background problems of more general 
interest. The sessions of the Council 
have become a sort of duel or tourney 
between France and Germany, and 
this tempts certain other Powers to 
take sides, or to offer their good serv- 
ices in the hope of remuneration.’ 
Some months ago the chiefs of the 
five principal Parties in Greece decided, 
. in the interests of national 
aoe ty g harmony, to call a brief 
halt on political warfare 
and to establish a coalition government. 
The aim of this stop-gap group was to 
devote a few weeks to fixing up such 
trifling matters as the national Con- 
stitution, the currency, the Saloniki 
question, and the Army and Navy 
before keeping alive the older princi- 
ples of Balkan politics, which consist 
of flying at your opponent’s throat. 
But even the five best Party chiefs in 
Greece could not solve all these prob- 
lems in a few weeks; in fact, several 
months went by and nothing was done 
to relieve any of the difficulties whose 
solution was so confidently awaited. 
Luckily their inability has its compen- 
sations. The Coolidge method of let- 
ting nature take its course seems to 
work in Greece too, and the political 
truce may well turn into a peace that 
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passeth understanding. Royalists and 
Republicans are fraternizing outra- 
geously, and, as their spirits cool, the 
larger Powers, whose money Greece 
sorely needs, will look upon them with 
a friendly and even a generous eye. 
The country is settling down, and the 
future looks bright at the moment. 
The only jarring note is the recent 
tradesmen’s strike, in which some 
young Communists tried to break 
through a cordon of police. Undaunted 
by a counterattack in the form of water 
from a fire house, they continued to 
advance, until excited soldiers were 
told to fire blank over the heads of the 
crowds, but instead shot bullets into 
several demonstrators, killing three 
and wounding fifteen. 
Lord Birkenhead has recently de- 
clared that the inquiry into the work- 
. ings of the Indian Constitu- 
sae tion due in 1929 might, 
under certain circumstances, be initi- 
ated earlier. The recent Report upon 
the Moral and Material Progress of 
India for the year 1925-26 is an 
optimistic document. The Bengal rev- 
olutionists are quiescent, the Non- 
codperation movement is dying, the 
Northwestern Frontier is more peace- 
ful than for many years, slavery is being 
abolished in Burma, military appro- 
priations have been reduced, extensive 
irrigation projects are in the way of 
completion, and the Diarchy is work- 
ing more smoothly than heretofore. 
An Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
named after Great Britain’s West 
Point and designated two years ago to 
study the question of supplying native 
officers for the Indian Army, has made 
its report. Although its recommenda- 
tions may not be adopted in toto, they 
will probably be substantially followed. 
They propose that by 1952 one half of 
the officers in the Indian Army shall 
be natives, that the number of Indi- 
ans admitted to the Royal Military 
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Academies at Sandhurst and at Wool- 
wich, and to the Aviation School at 
Cranwell, shall be increased immedi- 
ately, and that not later than 1933 a 
military college for training Indian 
officers shall be established in India. 

We must suspend judgment on 
China for the moment, but out of the} 

. medley of conflicting evi-— 
oe dence as to the forces at 
work behind the Cantonese lines a 
statement of a seemingly unbiased 
and dispassionate candor occasionally 
emerges. A refugee from Hangchow, 
after describing the almost insane ex- 
cesses of the excited students, who 
took possession of hospitals and other 
Christian institutions, nevertheless 
concludes with this glimpse of another 
side of the picture: ‘Last Sunday there 
was a gigantic open-air gathering to 
greet General Ho Ying-ching. He gave 
a fine address to the populace. He 
warned them that it was quite possible 
to retard and undo the present victori- 
ous march of the National Army 
through indiscreet actions, however 
well-intentioned, by students and other 
bodies. He exhorted all to be circum- 
spect in their attitude, especially 
toward foreigners and the Church. . . . 
No matter how one may dislike certain | 
phases of the present Nationalist | 
movement, there is one outstanding | 
fact — the people in general seem to 
have entered into a realm of freedom 
and safety never before enjoyed. On 
every hand there is to be seen a har- 
mony and a clubbing together which 
never were dreamed of under the recent 
Northern régime. Shopkeepers are no 
longer afraid, and women and girls not 
only venture out after dark, but go 
unattended.’ 

More seems to lie behind the dis- 
missal of Sir Francis Aglen, for many 
years British Inspector-General of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, than ap- 
pears on the surface. For it uncovers a 
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silent and smiling struggle between 
Great Britain and Japan for the control 
of the Customs Administration. The 
history of this service goes back to 
1853, in the days of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion, when Shanghai was captured by 
the rebels and, during the disorder that 
‘ollowed, the collection of duties fell 
into the hands of a board of foreign 
inspectors under the supervision of the 
British, American, and French Consuls. 
At that time Japan played no part in 
international diplomacy, and had rela- 
tively little trade with China. For 
several years now, however, her com- 
merce with that country has equaled, if 
it has not exceeded, that of Great 
Britain, and she has coveted an in- 
fluence in the Customs Administration 
commensurate with her business in- 
terests in the country. Upon Sir Francis 
Aglen’s dismissal by the Peking Cab- 
inet of February 1, because he refused 
to collect taxes not authorized by 
treaty, his secretary, an Englishman, 
was promoted to the post thus va- 
cated, but the secretary’s place was 
taken by Hirokichi Kishimoto, previ- 
ously Controller of Customs at Dairen. 
To quote the China Weekly Review: 
First, the Japanese succeeded in in- 
jucing the Chinese to negotiate a new 
eaty with Japan, which provides for 
a reciprocal tariff agreement under 
which Japanese products will be pro- 
tected against arbitrary increases in 
the Chinese tariff; and second, Japan 
succeeded in breaking down the long- 
established British control of the Chi- 
nese Customs Administration. A great 
deal has happened in this connection 
which has not been made public and 
may never be made public, but the 
facts in the situation are that Japan 
has taken advantage of present con- 
ditions in China to obtain something 
which she might well have been forced 
otherwise to wait several years to 
secure.” To this the same journal adds: 
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‘Japan has two important grudges 
against Great Britain, one being Great 
Britain’s cancellation of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and the other being 
Britain’s decision to construct a naval 
base at Singapore.’ The question 
arises whether Japan’s alienation from 
her former ally will induce her to come 
to terms with that ally’s hereditary 
rival in Asia, Russia. She has man- 
aged to compromise with Moscow in 
respect to her conflicting interests in 
Mongolia and Manchuria, and some 
shrewd observers in the Far East pre- 
dict that one likely outcome of the 
present crisis may be the formation of 
a triangular alliance between Japan, 
China, and Russia. 

At the recent state elections in three 
Australian states the Labor Party 
-. received a setback. In 
a South Australia, where it 

has recently been in power, 
it won only twenty of the forty-six 
seats in the Legislature; in West Aus- 
tralia, where it previously had a ma- 
jority of four in a Legislature likewise 
of forty-six members, it is now tied 
with its opponents. Victoria, whose re- 
turns are still lacking, has been the 
only state without a Labor ministry. 

An interesting issue has been raised 
in Canada by the definition of Do- 
minon status adopted by the last 
Imperial Conference. It turns out 
that while other Dominion parlia- 
ments are vested with complete control 
of their constitutions, Canada can 
amend hers only through an act of the 
British Parliament. Technically her 
Constitution is embodied in what is 
known as the British North America 
Act, which, among other things, de- 
fines the relative powers of the pro- 
vincial and Federal governments. Now 
certain progressive elements in the 
Dominion, especially the Labor people, 
want to have the Act amended, or at 
least to place the power of amendment 
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exclusively in the hands of the Ottawa 
Parliament. London has no objection 
to this, but Quebec and French-Cana- 
dians in general oppose any change in 
the present arrangement, because the 
British North America Act contains 
guaranties in regard to language, laws, 
schools, and religious worship which 
they are not willing to sacrifice. 
Conjecture is busy both at Geneva 
and Rio de Janeiro with the probable 
attitude that Brazil’s new President, 
Dr. Washington Luiz Pereira de Souza, 
will take toward her withdrawal from 
the League. During the campaign he 
carefully refrained from mentioning 
the issue. The local press, which has 
shown considerable hostility to ex- 
President Bernardes since he yielded 
office to his successor, partly out of 
resentment for the censorship he en- 
forced after the attempted revolution 
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at Sado Paulo, is inclined to advocate 
retaining membership in the League, 
and is strengthened in this attitude by 
the growing unpopularity of the United 
States since the Nicaraguan episode. 
The Chilean dictatorship is tighten- 
ing the screws all around. President 
Figueroa Larrain, himself reputed a 
Conservative, who succeeded the more 
radical President Alessandri not long 
ago, has been given a leave of absence, 
while Colonel Ibajiez rules with a high 
hand. More than three hundred polit- 
ical suspects are said to have been 
jailed in Valparaiso alone. Even Dr. 
Augustin Edwards, one of the wealth- 
iest bankers and newspaper owners of 
the country, who represented Chile in 
the Tacna-Arica business, was detained 
at Antofagasta not long ago on a 
journey to England until he had made 
certain explanations to his Government. 
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Money Makern a Man 
— New Leader, London 


















ComMUNISTs AND MOopERATES 
at Opps in CuIna 


— North China Herald, Shanghai 























SACCO AND VANZETTI IN SOVIET LEGEND’ 


BY A ‘PRAVDA’ CONTRIBUTOR 


[We match here certain sensational 
American accounts of happenings in 
Communist Russia by an equally amus- 
ing, and seriously intended, Soviet 
picture of the treatment accorded two 
celebrated radicals in America.] 


On one of the terracelike streets of 
Charleston, a port in South Carolina, 
is a building which boasts a peculiar 
room. It has no windows, and light 
penetrates only through invisible aper- 
tures just below the mouldings around 
the ceiling. Deep shadows linger near 
the floor, but a flood of bright, tan- 
talizing light illumines the upper walls. 
These are carefully upholstered with a 
thick dark-red fabric, without a single 
tack visible. A heavy soft carpet 
covers the floor, to which it is firmly 
cemented. The high ceiling alone is 
hard. It is made of mirrors; but these 
mirrors are so cleverly placed — per- 
haps it is the effect of the special 
mouldings that direct the light — that 
they do not reflect either the walls or 
the floor. 

Charleston is a bustling, busy town. 
Factory chimneys surround it on three 
sides, and seem to crowd it down into 
the wide Atlantic harbor. Behind 
these factories stretch warm gray 
fields, their soil somewhat impoverished 
by the Yankee’s eagerness for wealth, 
but still producing in abundance tall 
cotton plants with their yellow blos- 
soms that remind one of hollyhocks. 

Morning is the most beautiful time 


1From Pravda (Moscow Communist Party 
official daily), March 18 


of the day in Charleston. When the 
chimneys begin to smear their gray 
over the brilliant southern sky, a rosy 
haze still lingers over the streets. To- 
ward eight o’clock this melts away, and 
the dark-green and silver expanse of 
the ocean becomes visible. Close to 
the shore glows the furnace of a great 
foundry, casting huge orange reflec- 
tions upon the water and the sky. 
The city becomes all life and move- 
ment. 

In the room upholstered in dark red, 
night noiselessly gives way to day, but 
only the ceiling reflects the changes 
of the awakening sky — the stained 
clouds of sunrise, the silvery light 
of the morning, the even, intense blue 
of midday. If clouds pass over the 
city, a formless white mass looks down 
from the ceiling. . . . 

No siren, no factory whistle, disturbs 
the silence of the room. Day and night 
mysterious reflections of the sky come 
and go, and it seems that the room is 
a small planet driven speedily and 
alone through the universe — that 
the world of noisy harbors and blos- 
soming cotton fields has ceased to exist. 

Once in a while, however, sound and 
movement return. 

Some dazzling noon when the mirror- 
sky is brilliant with sunshine, a black 
dot appears in its centre. For a 
long time it trembles, drawing onc’s 
gaze irresistibly, threatening to vanish 
as silently as it appeared. Then it 
begins to enlarge and draw nearer, 
like a swiftly approaching locomotive 
on a moving-picture screen. It now 
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looks like a live being — like a dragon 
about to fall out of the centre of the 
mirror-ceiling. Minutes drag on — it 
seems that there is nothing in the 
whole wide world except this dragon 
and this soft-cushioned room. The 
ominous thing draws closer; it now 
looks as big as a prehistoric reptile. 
. . . The awful monster descends pre- 
cipitately down a spiral course. Its 
huge eyes stare fixedly, then suddenly 
begin to glow with an infernal light. 
The mouth opens—so near that it 
seems only a few feet above the floor. 
Rows of teeth glitter, and a powerful 
megaphone voice — or, rather, many 
voices shouting in unison — demands:— 

‘Who are your accomplices? Speak!’ 

A person in normal health might 
think this monster with a human 
megaphone voice amusing. But the 
lonely occupant of the red-cushioned 
room in Charleston has long ago lost 
his normal sense of contact with the 
outside world. His nerves are keyed 
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up to the utmost tension under the 
ever-vigilant mirror-sky. He has long 
since forgotten how to laugh, how 
to reason lucidly, how to use his 
critical faculties. He has forgotten 
all about American technic, about the 
latest ingenious developments of the 
cinema, about the clever Mr. Johnson 
to whom goes the honor and the profit 
for the invention of this silent room, 
upholstered in dark red, with a mirror 
ceiling, for the special use of prisoners 
sentenced to death. 

Later, when the lonely man recovers 
his senses, he will feel his own tongue, 
bitten and swollen, and he will begin to 
laugh long and wildly; he will leap at 
the walls which he cannot even dent; 
he will roll on the soft carpet. 

In such little rooms, where people 
lose their power of speech within one 
year’s time, Sacco and Vanzetti have 
been kept for the past two years, 
awaiting their turn to go to the electric 
chair. 


TO ROOSEVELT’ 


BY RUBEN DARIO 


[Rustin Dario, who was probably the greatest poet Latin America has produced, 
was born in Leén, the ancient metropolis of Nicaragua, which is now in the 
fighting zone. This poem was originally published in his Cantos de Vida y Espe- 
ranza. In it he departs from his usual dulcet measures to adopt, as he intimates 
in the first line, the rugged rhythm of Walt Whitman.] 


*T is with the voice of the Scriptures, or the verse of Walt Whitman, 
O mighty hunter, that we must approach thee! 

Cave man and modern, simple but subtle, 

With something of Washington, and more yet of Nimrod! 


Thou wilt be the United States, 
Thou wilt be the future invader 


Of the ingenuous America where the native blood lingers, 
Where men still pray to Jesus, and still speak in Spanish. 


1 From Repertorio Americano (San José Latin American weekly), March 5 
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TO ROOSEVELT 


Thou wilt be the proud and powerful exemplar of thy race: 
Thou wilt be cultured, and clever, and a denier of Tolstoi; 
And taming wild horses, or slaughtering tigers, 

Thou wilt be Alexander and Nebuchadnezzar in one. 
(Thou wilt be a professor of Energy, 

As the fools of to-day say.) 


Thou believest that life is a conflagration; 
That progress is a volcanic eruption; 
And that where you put the bullet 
You put the future. 
No! 


The United States is great and powerful. 

When it shudders, a violent earthquake 

Shakes the mighty vertebre of the Andes. 

When you shout, it is like the roar of a lion. 

Hugo once said to Grant, ‘The stars are yours.’ 

(Argentina’s rising sun was hardly refulgent on the horizon, 

And Chile’s star had barely risen.) Thou art rich; 

Thou joinest to the worship of Hercules the worship of Mammon; 
And Liberty lifts her torch on high at New York 

To light a pathway of easy conquest. 


But our America, who has had her poets 

Since the ancient days of Netzahualcoyotl; 

Who has preserved the footprints of the great Bacchus; 

Who read the stars; who knew Atlantis, 

As told by Plato in olden legend; 

Who from her remotest beginning 

Has lived in light, fire, perfume, love; 

The America of the great Montezuma, of the Inca, 

The fragrant America of Cristébal Colén, 

Catholic America, Spanish America, 

The America who taught the noble Guatemoc to say, 

‘Nor do I lie on a bed of roses’; 

That America who trembles with tornadoes and lives on passion, 
I tell you, men of Saxon eye and savage soul, does live — 

And dreams, and loves, and throbs, and is the daughter of the Sun! 


Beware! Spanish America lives! 

The Spanish lion has whelped a thousand agile cubs. 
Thou must be, Roosevelt, by ye great gods, ° 

A dead shot and a mighty huntsman 

To seize her in your steel claws. 


And though thou hast all else, thou still lackest one thing — God! 





HOW MOSCOW RECEIVED THE BRITISH NOTE' 


BY H. N. BRAILSFORD 


Tue British Note has arrived, with its 
plain threat of a rupture. The bomb- 
shell was expected. The charge of 
explosives which it contains is rather 
lighter than Russians feared. It has 
fallen on a city which takes life with 
easy assurance. One feels no electric 
thrill. The news spread slowly, and I 
would wager that it set the pulse of 
London beating rather faster than that 
of Moscow. 

To me, with my recollections of the 
Russia of seven years ago, it felt like an 
anticlimax. Then we sent munitions; 
to-day we send Notes. Then we were 
dangerous; to-day we are merely rude. 
But, indeed, one feels at the first con- 
tact with Moscow that its heroic period 
is over. I saw it in its moment of 
romance. A starving nation tightened 
its belt, dreamed its great visions of a 
golden age, and faced the ordeal of the 
soup kitchens, while the young men 
were targets for Mr. Churchill’s shells. 

Life in Moscow is easier and pleas- 
anter to-day. Its shops resemble those 
of any European town. Food is plenti- 
ful, and everyone, rich or poor, man 
or woman, has a coat of sheepskin, if 
not of fur, to wear. Then, because even 
cotton was unobtainable, young women 
went barelegged; to-day they wear 
stockings of silk. Everything, it is true, 
is dear, — about twice as dear as in 
Britain, — with one notable exception: 
for a ruble one may hear, in the luxury 
of the great Opera House, a concert of 
classical music superbly played; and 


1 From the New Leader (London Labor Party 
weekly), March 11 
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these delights are scattered in rich pro- 
fusion every evening in every quarter 
of the town. 

But the stern puritanical tension of 
the days of civil war is over. Vodka 
had vanished then; it is freely sold now. 
Where I had seen a soup kitchen in 
which the citizens of the Soviet State 
kept death at bay with a broth of 
herrings’ heads and potato parings, 
there is to-day a café chantant. The 
Socialized hotels open their doors to the 
new-rich of the period of compromise, 
and like a ghost from the old order a 
beggar creeps round the tables of the 
profiteers. 

In those days the Red Army was in 
the field against Poles and ‘Whites’ at 
once, and, because paper was short, we 
read of its perils, its disasters, and its 
triumphs on broadsheets placarded in 
the streets. One heard at all hours of 
the day the throbbing pathos of the 
Revolutionary Funeral Hymn, as burial 
platoons carried the fallen to the grave. 
To-day Moscow celebrates the ninth 
anniversary of the creation of this Red 
Army. 

I attended one of the celebrations 
organized in the peasants’ clubhouse. 
There was some oratory of a rather con- 
ventional type, and then, one after 
another, the veterans of the Civil War 
came forward — they are surprisingly 
young, these Russian veterans — and 
told their tales of adventure. One man 
described how they had crossed the 
Urals with a ration of seven. cartridges 
for each week, how they met Kolchak’s 
men, proudly equipped in their British 
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uniforms, and captured their munition 
dumps. Already these struggles are a 
legend which has lost its horror and its 
tragedy, to gain a tinge of humor in the 
haze of idealizing memory. When the 
speeches were over, a comedian with a 
false nose entertained us with what is 
called ‘eccentric’ dancing, and a quar- 
tette of veterans sang comic songs. 
The Funeral Hyman throbs no longer in 
these streets. 

But to me perhaps the most arresting 
proof that times have changed was the 
absence of visible propaganda. I recall 
the days when every railway station on 
the long line from Poland to Moscow 
had what was called its Agit-punct, its 
centre for agitation, a room covered 
with placards and packed with leaflets 
in prose and verse. Every poet 
and artist had been mobilized for this 
work. The cinemas showed nothing 
but propaganda films. Screens were 
stretched at night in the great central 
square for open-air films, and, on the 
very walls of the Kremlin, drawings 
were stenciled which in their impres- 
sionistic manner conveyed a revolution- 
ary lesson. Punch moralized in radical 
verses at the street corners, and in the 
country it was my luck to meet one of 
the famous propaganda trains, which 
toured incessantly with its theatre and 
its lecture-room to convert the back- 
ward villages. 

All this has ceased; the films show 
the usual dramas of passion, the 
placards have vanished from the sta- 
tions, and the propaganda train is used, 
lam told, only to instruct the peasants 
how to combat malaria and locusts. 
This Government, it is evident, feels 
secure. It needs neither verses nor pic- 
tures to speak for it. It has lived nine 
years. It has a record. 

In this atmosphere the arrival of the 
British Note was not an earth-shaking 
event. It had more effect, I gathered, 
on the simple-minded masses than upon 
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expert politicians. The speakers at the 
Red Army celebration, most of them 
workingmen, saw in it what it did not 
plainly contain, a threat of future war. 

Russia is, I believe, at this moment 
the land most resolutely bent on peace. 
Her experience of war was longer, more 
recent, and more terrible than that of 
any other country. Her only thought, 
as one realizes almost at the first con- 
tact, is how to expand and reéquip her 
backward industries; she thinks in 
terms of imports of machinery and ex- 
ports of wheat. Her will is bent to this 
patient work, and she sees in any war, 
or threat of war, only a_ senseless 
interruption. 

There was no whining at this meet- 
ing; there was even some talk of the 
need for preparedness, but there was 
also the aspiration, clearly and sincerely 
stated, for the ending of these dangers 
and the conclusion of a firm peace. 

Better-informed observers take the 
Note rather more lightly. It is so ob- 
viously a move in British party politics, 
designed to quieten the clamor of the 
Die-hards. Its discourtesy has startled 
even the Soviet Foreign Office, which 
is accustomed to hard knocks. The 
reference to Chicherin’s nervousness is 
surely without a parallel in diplomatic 
intercourse, and, by a rare breach of the 
conventions, it was published before it 
reached the Russian Embassy in Lon- 
don. The substance of it suggests a 
curious reading of the promise to ab- 
stain from hostile propaganda. For all 
the speeches and articles of which the 
Note complains were addressed to 
Russian audiences. The promise which 
the Russians understood that they had 
given was that they would not attempt 
to embarrass the British Empire by 
stirring up disaffection against it in or 
around its own possessions — in India, 
for example, or Afghanistan. But in 
Moscow, they insist, they must be free 
to speak their minds. 
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I had to-day a talk with Mr. Lit- 
vinoff, the acting head of the Foreign 
Office. I will not attempt to anticipate 
his answer to the Note, which will be 
published before this article can arrive. 
He spoke frankly of the impasse which 
Russians see before them whenever 
they address their minds to the desired 
end of improving Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions. At present diplomatic relations 
can hardly be said to exist. Mr. 
Krassin, I believe, saw Sir Austen 
Chamberlain once, and the present 
chargé d’affaires has seen him twice. 
The Foreign Office insists, it seems, on 
two preliminaries to any further con- 
versations, which are both, in the Rus- 
sian view, impossible. The first is the 
cessation of propaganda, in the strained 
sense which the Note gives to this word. 
The second is the ‘recognition’ in 
principle of the obligation to pay Rus- 
sia’s debts. 

It is impossible for Russian Com- 
munists to desist from speaking their 
minds about imperialism, British or 
other. That is of the essence of their 
creed. It is equally impossible that 
they should cease to believe and to ex- 
press their belief that world revolution 
at some time is inevitable. That is a 
prediction; it is not an incitement. It 
rests on an analysis of the economic 
basis of present-day society; it is a 
scientific conviction, like the belief of 
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physicists in the inevitable cooling of 
the earth’s surface. Over theoretic 
beliefs of this kind it would be absurd 
to bargain. 

As for the debt, the Russian position 
may be summed up in a paradox: they 
will pay their debts; they will not 
‘recognize’ them. 

Formulas were found in the agree. 
ment with the British Labor Govern- 
ment which disposed of this difficulty. 
An equally satisfactory solution is 
likely to be reached very soon with the 
French Government. If the British 
Tory Government (or, for that matter, 
the Washington Government) insists 
on the threshold upon an impossible 
formula, it must be because it has 
no sincere desire for normal relations 
with Soviet Russia. 

To this extent the directors of Rus. 
sia’s foreign policy are pessimistic when 
they face the immediate future. On the 
other hand, they do not fear that the 
British Note, even if it should be fol 
lowed by a rupture, will result in isolat- 
ing Russia. The rest. of Europe wil 
not follow the lead of the British Die 
hards, for the prospects of a cordial 
understanding with M. Briand are 
thought to be good. 

The heroic period of the Revolutionis 
over. Moscow works, and in the in- 
tervals of hard work it enjoys life again 
with zest. Its need is peace. 
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AN ALARMIST IN THE ORIENT’ 


BY GEORGE BRONSON REA 


Inp1A is to have a navy. Winding up 
its sessions in London on November 23, 
the Imperial Conference passed res- 
olutions approving the development of 
the Singapore Base in order to facilitate 
the free movements of the Empire fleets, 
and congratulated the Government of 
India on its decision to build a navy. 
The Conference applauded the Pre- 
mier’s speech on interimperial relations, 
which, among other things, denied to 
India a Dominion status. British India 
and the congeries of quasi-independent 
native states will remain vassals of the 
Federation of British Dominions, sub- 
ordinate to six mistresses, instead of 


“Bone. It is well to remember, however, 


that India sits and votes in the League 
of Nations as a sovereign state, free 
to exercise its independence in minor 
world problems, but subject to the 
dictation of its overlords where vital 
British and Imperial policies are con- 
cerned. The Indian navy, manned by 
lascars and officered by British ex- 
perts, adds just so many more warships 
to the quota assigned to Great Britain 
under the Washington treaty. 
Singapore will become the master- 
base of one major and two minor 
navies; independent in peace, but 
united in war. The British, Australian, 
Indian, and perhaps New Zealand, 
fighting fleet, operating from the ‘Gi- 
braltar of the East’ and munitioned 
from the great Indian steel works at 
Jamshedpur, will, in time, dominate 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. All argu- 
‘From the Far Eastern Review (Shanghai com- 
mercial and engineering monthly), February 
VOL. $38 — NO. 4306 


ments advanced to justify the ten 
million pounds expenditure for the 
construction of the Singapore Base 
indicate that the hypothetical enemy is 
Japan. Ponder over this. Immediately 
after Japan was relegated to the sta- 
tus of a second-rate naval Power by 
the Arms Limitation Conference, the 
trusted ally of Great Britain became a 
menace to the Empire whose security 
for twenty years had been guaranteed 
by its navy. For two decades, the 
Japanese fleets in Asiatic waters, under 
the watchful supervision of British 
expert advisers, enabled Great Britain 
to concentrate her naval strength in the 
North Sea. When war became un- 
avoidable, the Grand Fleet with all its 
first-line fighting units was mobilized 
in home waters, ready for the conflict. 
During the war the Japanese navy 
patrolled the Mediterranean and the 
All-Red-Route to India, Australia, and 
China. Dominions’ and Indian armies, 
and supplies for the fronts in Flanders, 
Gallipoli, Saloniki, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia, passed in safety 
over the sea-lanes guarded by the war- 
ships of the Rising Sun. Yet the ink 
had hardly dried on the Washington 
treaties when the faithful and tried ally 
of Great Britain was transformed into 
an imaginary enemy against whom it 
became urgently necessary to construct 
the most powerful naval base in Asia! 

The Philippines stand as a buffer 
between Japan and the British pos- 
sessions in India, Malay, and the 
Pacific; a guaranty that so long as they 
remain under American protection 
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their neutrality must be respected. 
Independence without the power to 
preserve neutrality is a perilous posi- 
tion. Should the United States with- 
draw her guaranty by conceding 
independence to the Filipinos, the stra- 
tegic situation in the Pacific would at 
once become loaded with dynamite, 
far more dangerous to world peace than 
the squabbles of Europe. The Philip- 
pines are the keys to world empire. 
If possession of these keys ever passes 
out of the hands of the United States, 
they will be taken over and retained by 
some other Power who will know how 
to use them for its own profit. 

The future of the Philippines is un- 
certain. Great Britain cannot afford to 
take chances. Neither can Japan con- 
template with unconcern any further 
extension of European influence in Far 
Eastern waters. Within easy steaming 
distance of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Group — or any one of the thousand 
Philippine islands suitable as submarine 
bases — lies the Rubber Empire of the 
world, a source of unlimited wealth 
upon which Great Britain is now draw- 
ing and will continue to draw to pay 
her war debts to the United States. 
Eliminating the bogey of an Asiatic 
menace to Australia or India, these 
immensely rich possessions must be 
adequately protected against any pos- 
sible contingency. 

Has it ever occurred to thinking 
Americans that the hypothetical enemy 
who might conceivably covet possession 
of Britain’s Malayan Rubber Empire 
is their own country? Might not the 
Singapore Base be directed against the 
United States? It is well to remember 
that notwithstanding the platitudinous 
bunk about Anglo-American friend- 
ship, and ‘Hands across the Sea,’ the 
British place no implicit trust in friend- 
ship. Britain retains her naval bases at 
Halifax, at Esquimalt; she has Jamaica, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Barbados, 
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St. Kitts, Antigua, Belize, and other 
strategic footholds in the heart of the 
American Mediterranean. Her finan- 
ciers have even wrangled a concession 
out of the Panaman Government 
which gives them extraordinary rights 
in a vast territory contiguous to the 
Canal Zone, a situation pregnant with 
such complications, to offset which the 
American Government has been com- 
pelled in self-defense to negotiate a 
hard and fast treaty of alliance with 
Panama which automatically brings 
her in on our side in the event of 
hostilities between ourselves and any 
other Power. America takes no chances 
in the Caribbean. 

Leaving Halifax and Esquimalt out 
of the picture, not one of Britain’s 
colonial possessions in America has any 
great economic value. Does any Amer- 
ican believe that the British Govern- 
ment would hand over to the United 
States any of these islands as a part 
payment of its war debt to this coun- 
try? Suggest it officially, if we want to 
know exactly what Britain thinks about 
these strategic keys to the American 
coast. The only possible enemy they 
could be employed against is the 
United States. As in the Caribbean, so 
in the Western Pacific. 

For propaganda purposes it suits 
Britain’s book to encourage the belief 
that Singapore is aimed at Japan. 
Common sense will tell us, however, 
that as long as the war debt remains a 
subject of recurrent controversy Singa- 
pore is just as logically aimed at the 
country which might covet and profit 
by seizing her Rubber Empire. On the 
other hand, the uncertainty of Ameri- 
can permanence in the Philippines 
forces Great Britain to prepare against 
the contingency of Filipino independ- 
ence. Singapore automatically super- 
sedes Gibraltar as the key to her 
Asiatic and Pacific empires. 

America’s naval standard is supposed 
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to be onan equality with Great Britain’s, 
and forty per cent stronger than 
Japan’s. The facts as they stand to-day 
are that all of England’s capital ships 
can outshoot and outspeed America’s 
eight deficient battleships. 

By 1928 Great Britain will have 
fifty-seven fast cruisers, Japan twenty- 
eight, and the United States only 
twenty-two. Relying upon the Arms 
Limitation Agreement to preserve 
peace, and overlooking the part played 
by secondary warships, the United 
States has slipped way behind in her 
ratio. Congress has just passed an ap- 
propriation of one hundred million 
dollars for the construction of ten light 
cruisers in an effort to maintain our 
footing on the seas. 

Instead of facing the hard facts of 
world politics and the continuous fight 
for empire, Americans persist in com- 
paring the size of their fleets with those 
of Japan, pointing to Japan’s building 
programme as a reason why their own 
navy should be strengthened. In fact, 
Japan has been more than once accused 
of violating the Washington Agreement 
by secretly making up her deficiency in 
capital ships by an increase in second- 
ary armaments. Let us look at the 
other side of the question. 

Add to the British naval quota the 
present and future Australian tonnage, 
every ship placed in commission by the 
Indian Government, throw in the for- 
tifications at Singapore, the huge 
Jamshedpur Steel Works, — the key 
of British Imperial defense in Asia, — 
and Americans will begin to realize 
that if Japan is not to be eliminated as 
a first-class Power and her influence 
in Asia undermined her Government 
must make every sacrifice to maintain 
in a high state of preparedness and 
efficiency the full naval quota as- 
signed to her under the Washington 
treaties. 

It is hard to foretell just how, where, 
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or when the next war will break out. 
With an experience of centuries in 
world domination, Great Britain wisely 
arms and prepares even against her 
best friends. That war may come 
through conceding independence to 
the Philippines. It may be precipitated 
over some event in China. It may 
come as the climax to a long-drawn-out 
and bitter controversy over the war 
debts. The European barrage against 
“Uncle Shylock’ early this year is only 
the opening shots of a bombardment 
that will grow in intensity as the years 
roll by. America’s foreign investments, 
largely in Europe, already exceed the 
eleven-billion mark. At the rate foreign 
loans are being absorbed in the Amer- 
ican market, another ten years will see 
twenty-five billions of American money 
invested abroad. Financial experts 
prophesy that by 1950 the total will 
reach over fifty billions. Long before 
that time, other nations will combine 
against her. War will come, if not in 
Europe, in the Pacific. England is 
preparing. 

By dint of subsidies, the Indian 
Government is developing the greatest 
steel works in Asia. If this subsidy be 
withdrawn, the Indian Army Board 
will operate and maintain its own steel 
plant from its own funds. Protected by 
the subsidy, the Indian iron and steel 
makers have captured the Japanese 
pig-iron market, compelling the Japa- 
nese manufacturer to contribute to the 
cost of creating a military weapon de- 
signed in part for their undoing. By 
the time the Singapore Base is com- 
pleted, the Jamshedpur Steel Works 
will be placed on a permanent and 
profitable working basis. An Indian 
navy will be in the process of develop- 
ment outside the restrictions of the 
Washington treaties, and patrolling the 
waters between Singapore and Suez. 
A British battleship division detached 
from the main fleet in the North Sea, 
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with its swift cruisers, torpedo boats, 
destroyers, submarines, air-carriers, and 
flying squadrons, codperating with 
the Australian and Indian navies, will 
make Singapore its home station. The 
docking facilities of Hongkong, superior 
even to those of Singapore, provide 
Britain with a secondary and almost 
impregnable base within striking dis- 
tance of Formosa and the Philippines. 
Slowly but surely Great Britain is 
strengthening her strategical position 
in Asia. Watching only what Japan is 
doing, seeing in her modest activities a 
menace to their own security, the only 
people who remain blind to the writing 
on the wall are the Americans. 

In fairness it must be said that 
Great Britain is preparing in a purely 
defensive manner. In this she is fully 
justified. Japan, with the lessons of 
Europe before her, labors under no 
delusions. The fear that these defensive 
preparations may at any moment be 
turned into weapons of offense justifies 
Japan in taking measures to defend 
herself. It is the same old vicious 
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combination of circumstances which , 
brought on the Great War. Britain 
fears Japan’s expansion. She fears the 
menace of her ever-expanding trade, 
Japan is gradually ousting Great 
Britain in China. Her Dominions cry 
loudly for protection against the bogey 
of the ‘Yellow Peril.’ So Britain looks 
a long way ahead and prepares against | 
her old-time ally. Japan also looks a 
long way into the future, determined at 
all hazards to preserve her independ- 
ence and industrial prosperity. 

While these great Powers arm against 
the day when friends may be turned 
into foes, America pursues the even ¢ 
tenor of her ways, quibbles over the 
expense of a few light cruisers, and 
withholds appropriations that will 
maintain its fighting forces in a state of 
efficiency. Secure in her isolation, her 
great wealth and unlimited resources, 
and misled by European propaganda, 
America leisurely arms only against a 
possible menace in the Pacific, while 
forces in Europe are in motion to bring 





about her downfall. 


MORTALITY 


BY GERALD GOULD 


(From Beauty the Pilgrim] 


In the green quiet wood, where I was used, 
In summer, to a welcome calm and dark, 
I found the threat of murder introduced 
By scars of white paint on the wrinkled bark. 


How few old friends were to be spared! And now 
I see my friends with new eyes here in town — 
Men as trees walking, and on every brow 
A pallid scar, and all to be cut down. 











AN ERROR IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY’ 


BY CARLOS PEREYRA 


A WATERWAY connecting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific across Panama or 
Nicaragua early presented itself to men 
of historical imagination as an inevi- 
table outcome of world trade develop- 
ment. Since Europe faces the west and 
Asia faces the east, and Africa has both 
an eastern and a western outlook, the 
American isthmus, in the very centre of 
the New World, promised to become 
the focus where the commerce of all 
continents met. 

Grandiloquent prophecies have come 
down to us in this connection. Bolivar 
dilated lyrically in his celebrated 
Jamaica Letter upon the great future of 
Central America. ‘The states on the 
Isthmus of Panama, including Guate- 
mala, will perhaps form a league or 
federation. Their magnificent position 
between two seas will make them in 
course of time the emporium of the 
universe. Their canals will shorten the 
great ocean trade routes and bind 
Europe, Asia, and America together by 
commercial ties, bringing to their 
happy shores the tribute of the four 
quarters of the globe. Possibly they are 
the predestined site of the ultimate 
capital of the world, as Byzantium 
was in the ancient hemisphere.’ This 
letter was written in 1815. In his 
Circular of the seventh of December, 
1824, issued from Lima to call a meet- 
ing of the Congress of Plenipotentiaries, 
he also wrote: ‘It would seem that, if 
the world is ever called upon to choose 
a capital, the Isthmus of Panama will 


1From El Universal (Mexican Independent 
daily), February 23 


be its destined site, situated as it is in 
the centre of the world, facing Asia on 
the one hand and Africa and Europe on 
the other.’ 

Restrepo, the historian of the Latin 
American Revolution, refers to Panama 
as follows: ‘That inestimable Isthmus, 
across which communication can be 
established between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, and where the trade of 
Europe, Asia, and America is predes- 
tined to centre.’ 

Bolivar and Restrepo both consid- 
ered that the possession of the Isthmus 
and its adjacent territories would be of 
incalculable value, because the traffic 
of the entire globe would meet there. 
It was with that idea that’ Paterson, an 
ambitious Scotchman, tried to establish 
a colony of his countrymen at Darien 
toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. Walter Scott has left us an 
immortal record of that adventurer’s 
conception of Panama. ‘This port of all 
the oceans and key of the universe will 
enable those who possess it to be the 
lawgivers of two hemispheres and the 
arbiters of their trade. The colonists of 
Darien will acquire an empire greater 
than that of Alexander and Cesar with- 
out toil, without perils, and without the 
bloody crimes of the conquistadores.’ 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
later Napoleon III, studied the project 
of a Nicaraguan canal during his im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Ham. 
His analysis of its political aspects made 
a profound impression upon European 
opinion at the time. ‘The geographical 
position of Constantinople crowned her 
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the queen of theancient world. Occupy- 
ing as she did a central position between 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, she easily 
made herself the commercial mistress of 
these three parts of the planet and 
acquired over them an immense prepon- 
derance; for in politics, as in strategy, 
the centre exercises dominion over the 
circumference. That might remain true 
even to-day were it not, as Montes- 
quieu says, that God permitted the 
Turks to exist in order that the world 
might behold a nation capable of con- 
quering and holding a vast empire 
without drawing any profit from it. 
There exists in the New World a coun- 
try that possesses the geographical 
advantages of Constantinople but 
which, it must be said, has not known 
how to utilize them up to the present. 
I refer to Nicaragua. As Constanti- 
nople is the centre of the Old World, the 
city of Leén is the centre of the New, 
and, if a waterway were dug across the 
narrow stretch of land that separates 
the Nicaraguan lakes from the Pacific 
Ocean, her central position would give 
her dominion over all the coast of North 
and South America. Nicaragua might 
be, even more than Constantinople, 
the inevitable tollgate of world com- 
merce. She is destined to attain some 
day an extraordinary position of wealth 
and grandeur. France, England, and 
Holland are deeply interested in the 
construction of a waterway between 
the two oceans. England above all has 
imperative political motives for carry- 
ing out that project. She has every 
reason to desire that Central America 
may become a powerful and flourishing 
nation, a centre of Spanish American 
enterprise, strong enough to uphold the 
national banner of her race and to help 
Mexico to resist the pressure of its 
invaders from the North.’ 

Here, as in the affirmations of Boli- 
var, we find joined with an erroneous 
geographical idea of the economic yalue 
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of an interoceanic canal a desire to see 
it, under English auspices, made a 
buttress against the expansion of the 
United States. One of the ironies of 
history is that this same Prince Louis 
Napoleon was destined later, as Em- 
peror of France, to open the Suez Canal, 
half a century before the Panama 
Canal was built, thus belying his own 
‘prophecies as to the greater immediate 
importance of the American waterway. 

The only man whose prophetic vi- 
sion penetrated to the bottom of the 
problem was Goethe. The German poet 
comprehended in one glance the signif- 
icance for world commerce of both 
the Egyptian canal and the Central 
American canal, and the political fac- 
tors that each represented for two 
great empires. In his conversations 
with Eckermann he referred to Hum- 
boldt’s opinion as to various points 
where it would be easy to connect the 
Atlantic and the Pacific across the Isth- 
mus, and said: ‘Good. All this is re- 
served for the future and for a great 
spirit of enterprise. But one thing is 
certain — incalculable benefits for all 
the world, both civilized and uncivi- 
lized, will follow opening a canal be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean big enough to accommo- 
date large vessels. It would surprise 
me, however, if the United States were 
to let the opportunity pass and fail to 
take the matter into her own hands. 
There are reasons for believing that this 
young nation, with its rapid progress 
toward the west, will within thirty or 
forty years occupy and settle the exten- 
sive territories that lie beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. It is also likely that 
along the coasts of the Pacific, which 
Nature has blessed with large and safe 
harbors, great trading cities will even- 
tually arise which will build up a trade 
between China and the East Indies on 
the one hand and the United States on 
the other. Should this happen, it would 
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be not only desirable but imperative for 
merchant and naval vessels to pass 
readily from one coast of North Amer- 
ica to the other by some shorter and 
safer route than the long, expensive, 
and dangerous trip around the Horn. 
I repeat, it is absolutely imperative for 
the United States to be able to com- 
municate rapidly from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, and I 
believe she will do it. I should like to 
live to see it, but it will not come in my 
day. In the second place, I should like 
to see a canal connecting the Danube 
and the Rhine, but that is so vast an 
enterprise that I doubt if it will be car- 
ried out, considering our scanty re- 
sources. Third and last, I should like to 
see the English in possession of a canal 
across the Suez. Those three things 
would be worth the trouble of waiting 
here fifty years to behold.’ 

Goethe died in 1832. The Suez 
Canal was opened in 1869, and the 
Panama Canal in 1914, four centuries 
after Balboa first cast his eyes upon the 
Southern Sea. In the interim, as if to 
demonstrate the fallibility of even the 
greatest human genius, Germany was 
able with little effort to construct a 
great system of inland waterways unit- 
ing her important rivers. Nevertheless, 
the German poet had a correct apprecia- 
tion of the place the two great inter- 
oceanic highways were respectively to 
occupy in the commerce of the world. 
The Suez unites the most densely popu- 
lated portions of the earth — Western 
Europe, the East Indies, China, and 
Japan. The Panama Canal benefits 
primarily the domestic trade of the 
United States, and that nation’s com- 
merce with the Far East and with the 
western coast of South America. 

The Eastern States of North America 
were settled and developed without an 
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interoceanic canal; but the railway 
across Panama determined the future of 
California. As soon as the Canal was 
built, a large part of the freight carried 
by the transcontinental lines— except, 
of course, local traffic— was transferred 
to vessels of ten or twelve thousand 
tons, which carried such commodities 
as timber from the Pacific Northwest to 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the manu- 
factures of the East to the Pacific 
Coast. 

From the very beginning, there- 
fore, the domestic commerce of the 
United States has accounted for one 
quarter of the annual movement 
through the Canal. Next in importance 
are exports from Atlantic and Gulf 
cities of the United States to Asiatic 
markets, which constitute fourteen and 
one-half per cent of the tonnage by that 
route. North America competes with 
Europe for business on the west coast 
of South America, but her relative 
nearness to that market adds fifty per 
cent to the effective carrying capacity 
of every vessel she employs in this 
trade. Consequently the Panama 
Canal is first and foremost an instru- 
ment for the internal development of 
the United States and the expansion of 
her Pacific commerce. 

Some people formerly argued that 
the Panama Canal and other waterways 
across Central America were destined 
primarily to be highways for world 
navigation, because the United States 
did not possess a merchant fleet and 
would be compelled to use British, 
German, French, and even Japanese 
vessels for its own business by that 
route. But they counted without their 
host, as the increase in American ton- 
nage engaged in the export trade— 
from one million to ten million tons 
— testifies. 
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A BELGIAN RESUME 


AN optimistic — perhaps a too opti- 
mistic — opinion prevails regarding the 
movement of gold prices throughout 
the world. Wholesale quotations have 
steadily fallen since 1924, in the United 
States from 152 to 136, in England 
from 160 to 145. Last January, the 
date for which the later figures are 
quoted, corresponding gold prices in 
Belgium stood at 123. Therefore the 
cost of living in our country is sensibly 
lower than in those lands which have 
maintained the gold standard since 
the war. The question arises whether 
the present downward tendency will 
continue, or possibly become even more 
accentuated than hitherto. 

First of all, let us observe that there 
is no economic reason for assuming 
that prices will return to their level in 
1913. That level never had any special 
sanctity. Prices had ranged above and 
below it for many years. Probably 
they would have risen had there been 
no war, and we should have heard the 
same complaints we hear to-day of the 
high cost of living. Apparently the 
marked rise after the Armistice was due 
to the concentration of gold in the 
United States, which produced a kind 
of inflation there. A superabundance 
of money made things dearer. Many 
assume, therefore, that as America 
returns part of her gold to its former 
holders prices will fall to correspond. 

That is a popular prediction which 
may be refuted by experience. For ex- 
ample, in 1921 and 1922, when the Unit- 


1 From L’Indépendance Belge (Brussels Liberal 
Progressive daily), March 10 
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ed States was still surfeited with gold, 
wholesale prices there fell considerably, 
although they subsequently recovered. 
Economics is the most uncertain of 
the sciences, and one can never trust 
with absolute confidence to its theories. 
Indeed, in following the evolution of 
prices since the war we are faced with 
a great number of economic phenomena 
that seem to deny all the earlier tenets 
of the science. 

While the price level of 1913 was in 
no way remarkable in itself, that of 
1927 has several notable features. 
First of all, the universal adoption of 
protective tariffs has produced artificial 
increases. So long as this condition 
obtains, we cannot expect an apprecia- 
ble decline. We may safely conclude 
that the slow readjustment of prices, 
particularly in Europe, will, in view 
of her monetary disorders, her over- 
population, and her inability to feed 
herself, result in a higher price level 
than in the past. Other facts upon 
which we can rely with confidence 
without venturing into the field of 
prophecy can be learned by studying 
the American market, which has been 
for the last ten years, and probably 
will be for many years to come, the 
regulator of the world market. 

Ever since the war the economic 
policies of the United States have 
steadily promoted high prices through- 
out the world. Before the war that 
country was the principal outlet for 
European emigration. It possessed a 
territory equal to that of all Europe, 
with unmeasurable natural resources 
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calling for imported labor. It was a 
land where a relatively sparse popula- 
tion lived in unusual comfort with 
relatively high average incomes. Dur- 
ing hostilities wages irresistibly rose in 
response to wages abroad, and when the 
fighting was over the nation found 
itself faced with a dilemma seriously 
imperiling its future. It could either 
keep its doors open to the millions of 
immigrants who were sure to flock 
to its shores from the great hordes of 
unemployed in the Old World, or it 
could restrict and ration this immi- 
gration. Congress adopted the latter 
course. It had powerful reasons for 
doing so. One of undoubted weight 
was fear lest the Anglo-Saxon character 
of the population be threatened by an 
influx of people of different races and 
types difficult to assimilate. But 
publicly Congress laid chief stress 
upon the danger lest a flood of immi- 
grants force down wages, thus dimin- 
ishing the purchasing power of the 
people and inviting an economic crisis. 

So America put up the bars against 
the foreigner. The effect of that meas- 
ure was immediately felt. Throughout 
her vast dominions wages continued 





to rise. They have been maintained 
artificially at such a high level that 
prices, notwithstanding the abundance 
of cheap raw materials, are higher 
there than they are abroad. Conse- 
quently the Government has been 
forced, in order to prevent a second 
invasion, this time of cheap foreign 
goods, to raise its tariff walls. In a 
word, the United States has isolated 
itself by immigration bars and customs 
barriers from all the rest of the world. 

This would not be important either 
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for that country or for other countries 
if the domestic market of the United 
States absorbed all the goods its people 
produce; if its merchants and manu- 
facturers were not exporters, and if 
they did not monopolize most of the 
gold in the world. But nations have 
become too interdependent, in spite 
of themselves, for isolation to work 
as a permanent policy. America has 
therefore become involved in a vicious 
circle, which compels her people to go 
on raising wages, raising customs du- 
ties, raising the cost of living — sus- 
taining the whole economic structure 
on an artificial basis. A rise in any 
one of these involves a rise in the others 
also, and this again reacts upon the 
first, and so on indefinitely. This will 
continue until a point is reached where 
foreign competition becomes irresistible 
and sweeps over any barriers that may 
be erected against it. Then we may 
see an unexampled economic crisis in 
America, of which that country will be 
at least the principal, if not the sole, 
victim. 

Meanwhile it is evident that the 
policy of the United States has serious 
consequences for all other countries. 
That country remains, notwithstanding 
everything, one of the greatest of the 
exporting nations. If wholesale prices 
have steadily declined there during the 
past year, they cannot continue to do 
so. Their rhythm of movement tends to 
slow down decidedly, and that itself 
is a serious symptom. In our opinion, 
we shall soon see the wholesale price 
level in America resume, as it did in 
1923, its upward tendency. Is that 
likely to cause a corresponding move- 
ment in Europe? 





CONTRASTING VIEWS OF CHINA 


PEACE OR THE SWORD? 


I. MORE HANKOW IMPRESSIONS! 


Even revolutionary China is China, 
after all. One may have his doubts 
about the country itself, but he must 
recognize the reality of the revolution. 
A shrewd observer of a Communist turn 
of mind declared some years ago that a 
social and economic revolution could 
never occur spontaneously in China, 
because she has no organized capital- 
ism of her own, but only isolated 
capitalist enterprises introduced from 
abroad. Necessarily, therefore, any 
revolution that occurred would be 
primarily nationalist, or, to put it 
bluntly, antiforeign. 

That was merely a Marxian state- 
ment of what the Chinese themselves 
have been saying for some time. 
They claim that their revolution really 
began with the Taiping Rebellion, and 
that the Boxer outbreak, and the over- 
throw of the Monarchy in 1911, were 
only phases of what is really one con- 
tinuing movement. That may be true 
from the standpoint of the historian 
and the theoretician. The plain fact is, 
however, that conscious and organized 
revolution dates only from 1924 and 
1925. In the former year the Kuo- 
mintang first adopted a constitution 
that contemplated specifically revolu- 
tion and reconstruction. In 1925 
Borodin, who had already been station- 
ed at Canton for a considerable period, 
first became really prominent in the 
movement. To-day the Kuomintang is 


1From Frankfurter Zeitung (Liberal daily), 
March 9 
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rapidly emerging from its romantic age, 
and it now stands face to face with 
practical problems of government. 
That is what makes the Chinese revo- 
lution a reality. 

A great deal has been said about 
Soviet intrigue and Bolshevist influ- 
ence among the Nationalists. I have 
called three times at Borodin’s home. 
He is very comfortably housed, a short 
distance from the German Consulate- 
General, above the offices of the Sie- 
mens China Company. The first time 
I came I found the door ajar and a 
Chinese boy wearing a bicycle cap sit- 
ting in the hallway. Another was 
sprawling on a dilapidated sofa, spit- 
ting slowly and thoughtfully over the 
back on to the floor behind it. I handed 
the first youngster my card and he took 
it upstairs, while I glanced at the title 
of the pamphlet he had been perusing. 
It was a Chinese translation of a Rus- 


Russian Communist Party. 
young Russian came down and excused 
Mr. Borodin, who was suffering from 
bad cold, and asked me to come back 
a couple of days later. 

The second time I called I me 
Madame Borodin, a lady no lon 
young, whose motherly mildness does 
not entirely disguise a marked master 
fulness of manner. She told me he 
husband was quite ill, and would a 
preciate it if I would wait until he ha 
recovered. She begged me, however, 
not to leave Hankow without seei 
him. So I called for the third time 
few days later. The young Russi 
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secretary fingered my card hesitatingly 
and was obviously embarrassed. Mr. 
Borodin was sleeping, and Madame 
Borodin was not at home. When he 
learned that I was leaving the next day, 
he decided to see if Mr. Borodin might 
not now be awake. That proved to be 
the case, and that gentleman requested 
me to wait two or three minutes until 
he could dress. 

So we had a very familiar conver- 
sation. It was understood from the 
beginning that he was not giving an 
interview, and that what he said should 
not be published. So I am free to 
describe here only my impression of 
Borodin personally. He met me in a 
scantily furnished drawing-room. He 
is slender, of moderate size, as supple 
in his movements as a puma, and has 
distinctly handsome features, a black 
moustache, and long black hair. His 
large eyes look straight and steadily at 
his interlocutor, but are sad and pensive 
when he is wrapped in thought. His 
manners were those of a gentleman to 
the manner born. He wore patent- 
leather slippers and silk socks, a silk 
handkerchief was tied around his neck, 
and his clothes sat well upon him. He 
spoke remarkably correct English, 
with perfect command of his words and 
gestures. He certainly must look well 
in Chinese garb, which he frequently 
wears. 

I can easily believe what an American 
associate of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment told me — that no one who ever 
came to Borodin for advice failed to go 
away convinced that it had been quite 
unnecessary for him to come at all, and 
that he of his own accord would eventu- 
ally have seen the matter in precisely 
the light in which Borodin had just 
presented it to him. Borodin’s knack 
of convincing others that they are 
of the same opinion as himself is 
doubtless the secret of his success. 
Our greetings over, he immediately 
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fell in with the bantering tone in which 
I started the conversation. We talked 
for a full hour. Occasionally he would 
stand up and pour me a cup of tea, or I 
would hand him the sugar. It was 
difficult to get away. He insisted on 
accompanying me to the door, and I had 
peremptorily to forbid him from coming 
into the cooler air of the outside hall 
after his recent illness) Madame 
Borodin, who was talking Russian with 
a young Chinaman in a neighboring 
room, thanked me for my insistence. 
Both urged me to call upon them again 
if the opportunity ever presented itself. 
I certainly shall do so. Borodin is one 
of the few men with whom it pays to be 
frank, because he is frank, and because 
he can laugh at himself. 

I spent another evening with a finan- 
cial adviser of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment. He was previously a member of 
the Commission to investigate and 
develop Russia’s economic resources, 
and professor of political economy at 
the University of St. Petersburg. He 
has a German name, Victor Stein, and 
his son attends the German school in 
Hankow, where one of Borodin’s sons 
is also a pupil. We conversed, however, 
in English. I arrived rather late, about 
half-past nine, because I had dined 
with a German Communist who has 
spent two years in China and is now 
one of the foreign collaborators of the 
Nationalist Government. He was so 
interesting that I had difficulty in get- 
ting away, and kept Professor Stein 
waiting. 

I found the latter.still at work, just 
dismissing his secretary. He is a man of 
average size, and of an intellectual type, 
very matter-of-fact in his opinions, and 
remarkably well informed upon China 
considering his comparatively short 
residence in the country. We talked for 
several hours, poring over statistics 
and reports together. I began to under- 
stand why the Foreign Minister of the 
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Nationalist Government, Eugene Chen, 
had spoken as he did when I saw him 
the first day after reaching Hankow: 
‘You know that at first the Kuomin- 
tang was strongly drawn toward Eng- 
land and America. We are still glad to 
get advisers from either country. But 
Russia has actually sent us her best 
men.’ 

From reading the English papers of 
the treaty ports, which make ninety 
per cent of the public opinion regarding 
China throughout the world, one gets 
the impression that the Nationalist 
Government is only a puppet that 
dances when the Russians pull the 
strings. Human memory is very short; 
human vision is appallingly limited. 
Who recalls Chinese Gordon’s merce- 
naries? Who stops to think of the for- 
eign advisers of the Mukden war lords? 
What part do the Russians actually 
play in this Nationalist Government? 
Borodin is political adviser of the 
Party, the Kuomintang, and is often 
invited in that capacity to attend 
meetings of the Governing Commission. 
He seldom does so. The only Russian 
occupying an official position in any of 
the ministries is this Professor Victor 
Stein, who is adviser of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In thearmy, however, 
the Russian element is considerably 
stronger. General Galen is adviser of 
the Higher Command, but for several 
weeks he has been ill at the hospital in 
Hankow. A Russian staff officer is 
attached to practically every division. 
Most of the aviation service is in Rus- 
sian hands, although two German pilots 
are also employed there. All of these 
are technical experts, occupying posi- 
tions in no respect more influential — 
and presumably less influential — than 
those held by Russians, Englishmen, 
Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Japanese in theentourage of Chang T'so- 
lin, Chang Chung-chang, Sun Chuan- 
fang, and Wu Pei-fu. Furthermore, 


the Russians are not the only experts 
and advisers employed by the Nation- 
alist Government. A German engineer, 
formerly in the employ of the Siemens 
Company, is the consulting engineer of 
the Ministry of Communications. Two 
other Germans are in the propaganda 
division, and another is its secretary. 
An American, formerly employed by 
the Hearst press, is in charge of the 
Government information service. Sev- 
eral more are employed in other capaci- 
ties. An Englishman — though, to be 
sure, Canadian born — is chief health 
officer of the capital, Wuhan. 

These advisers and collaborators are 
busy, overtaxed men. A short talk 
with any of them is enough to show 
that it is a tremendous strain upon a 
foreigner’s nerves to try to work with 
the Chinese during their present wave 
of nationalist enthusiasm; and, in ut- 
ter contradiction to popular opinion 
abroad, one finds that these men are 
not the exciters and the fire-eaters 
of the movement, but its moderators 
and regulators. 


II. A TREATY PORT OPINION ? 


I HAVE traveled a good bit recently, 
and have talked with all kinds of people 
with respect to the China situation. 
It is curious how little the opinion of the 
local residents is reflected in the home 
press, though of course one sees some 
indications of it in the local press. 
This is due, I think, to the fact that 
people here, including myself, usually 
harbor opinions which it would not be 
politic to shout in the market place, 
especially since they contrast strongly 
with the theories and slogans which 
long repetition has crystallized into 
something like gospel. 

Opinion here is generally, I find it, 
that Great Britain, whose policy has 
in the past usually been very sound, 


2 From a private letter to the editor 
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has made one error after the other 
since Lampson came out, the famous 
Memorandum being the worst break 
of the lot. It was directed at Japan 
mainly, Great Britain being much ir- 
ritated at the thought that the Japanese 
were working very cleverly behind the 
scenes and inducing the Chinese to 
believe that they were their real friends 
and that Great Britain was not. This 
opinion is held by all Britishers, and 
many others, and the idea of the Mem- 
orandum was to break away from co- 
operation with the Japanese and con- 
vince the Chinese that Great Britain 
was their true friend. Like all policies 
based on hope of gratitude on the part 
of the Chinese, this step was fore- 
doomed to failure. It estranged the 
Japanese, who contended — I think with 
reason— that Great Britain violated 
diplomatic usage in publishing corre- 
spondence between the two legations 
without first seeking Japanese consent. 
The Memorandum had just the op- 
posite effect to that sought. It in- 
furiated both factions of the Chinese, 
and split the solidarity of the Powers, 
which, imperfect as it was, had in the 
past served to strengthen them in 
dealing with China. Now each Power 
is busy trying to give the Chinese the 
most first, and they are all losing, while 
the Chinese, by playing one against the 
other, stand to gain everything. To- 
day Great Britain would like to have 
Japan codperate in Shanghai by sending 
troops, but Japan, though she realizes 
that the Chinese are likely to deal with 
her after they have finished with Great 
Britain, feels that her Government 
has so far had no sufficient provocation 
to justify sending troops. Furthermore, 
in case of need she can send forces in a 
few days, whereas Great Britain must, 
of course, send from distant places. I 
feel that the Japanese are eager to 
todperate with the Powers, realizing 
that the split is very bad, but that, on 
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the other hand, they are, since the 
Memorandum, under no moral or legal 
obligation to assist Great Britain in 
greater degree than is strictly politic 
for themselves. 

So at present the United States and 
Japan are coming closer together in 
their China policies, while Great Britain 
is floundering on her own. I was most 
uncommonly pleased with the Kellogg 
statement and the Coolidge statement. 
It has been objected that Kellogg said 
nothing much; but that is just the 
point. Great Britain has been saying 
altogether too much, and by offering 
to give up her concessions in large 
degree she has lost face. Since these 
offers came right after the Hankow 
riots, the Chinese inevitably conclude 
that while in the past, when they tried 
to deal with the Powers in accordance 
with rules of diplomacy, they got 
nothing, they have now demonstrated 
that by riots they can get everything. 
So they are overjoyed at this simple 
discovery that by staging riots, which 
is easy, they can tie a can to the Lion’s 
tail and chase him ingloriously down 
the Yangtze. I fear the lesson may be 
taken to heart in India also. 

The result has been that almost 
every nonmissionary foreigner with 
whom I have talked expresses the hope 
that some massacre or similar event 
will occur which will lead to war be- 
tween Great Britain and China. Even 
the British feel that way. 

The opinion is that nothing but force 
will hold the Chinese, and that the 
idea at home that force is impracticable 
is nonsense. It would be relatively 
easy to blockade the ports (and 
Hankow has shown that the Chinese 
cannot get along without foreign 
trade), and a display of force —as little 
force as possible — would show the 
Chinese that they must conduct them- 
selves in a civilized manner. It is felt 
that the British offers have had one 
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good effect — namely, that they will 
prove to the people at home that Great 
Britain has been willing to go more than 
halfway, and that she resorts to force 
only after every other means has been 
tried; so that home sentiment will be- 
come less opposed to drastic measures. 

The ill-feeling between the mission- 
aries and the rest of the foreign com- 
munity, which has always existed, has 
grown deeper. Many read with con- 
siderable satisfaction of the ousting of 
the missionaries and the burning of the 
missions, and some even hope for a 
massacre or two of missionaries, in 
order that they may cease their pro- 
Chinese propaganda abroad. ‘This 
feeling is understandable, but it is 
hardly just, as the missionaries who 
suffer are the decent ones, the people 
who silently and unostentatiously do 
much good work in the distant prov- 
inces. If a massacre should be staged 
of the veciferous missionary politicians 
in Peking and Shanghai, who in the 
safety and comfort of their luxurious 
homes (for they do live extremely soft) 
proclaim that the Chinese are angels 
and the foreigners beastly, then I 
should myself subscribe to the senti- 
ment. But, as I have said, the decent 
ones suffer, and the politicians, who are 
interested mainly in showing the 
Chinese in such a rosy light that funds 
may continue to be sent out from home, 
are safe enough. 

The present American policy, as 
pronounced by Kellogg, seems to me 
surprisingly sound, and I hope that it 
will not be interfered with by people. 
like Borah. It seems to me utterly 
grotesque that a man such as Borah, 
who has never been abroad, and whose 
ignorance of foreign affairs, at least in 
respect to China, is abysmal, should be 
in a position to have great influence in 
shaping our foreign policy. It is as 
preposterous as if you, in Boston, 
should employ a Tibetan necromancer 
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to take charge of Massachusetts Tech. 

As a matter of fact, I am sorry to 
feel that in the past our China policy 
has been in a degree responsible for the 
widespread suffering and chaos now 
prevailing. We did not want any 
spheres of influence of our own, but we 
were unwilling that others should have 
them. So we prevented the acquisition 
of concessions by others, really in order 
that we might trade on an even basis, 
while with astounding hypocrisy we 
convinced even ourselves that we were 
actuated by pure humanitarianism. 
To-day the only places in China where 
the Chinese themselves enjoy peace 
and order are the few spheres of in- 
fluence. For instance, if you should 
visit Manchuria, where I have recently 
been, you would see the remarkable con- 
trast between the condition of the 
Chinese there and in those places where 
they are under Chinese rule. And the 
Chinese prefer this condition. While 
the Chinese population in Manchuria 
as a whole has doubled in the last two 
decades, it has multiplied fourteen 
times in the Japanese area. Since 
Shantung was given up by the Japanese 
hundreds of thousands of coolies have 
gone from there to Manchuria. Some 
time ago, when a straightening of the 
boundary brought a Chinese village 
which had formerly been under Jap- 
anese control into the Chinese area, the 
inhabitants petitioned that the Jap- 
anese garrison be allowed to remain 
there, offering to pay the expense in- 
volved out of their own pockets. The 
great mass of the Chinese people, ig- 
norant, industrious, and peaceful, has 
no political feeling whatever. All it 
wants is peace, freedom from war 
and exorbitant taxation. The average 
Chinaman does not care a hang who 
rules him, so long as he is left alone. 
The worst masters he has are the 


Chinese themselves, the war lords in } 
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have recently been guilty of as much 
looting and violence and unjust taxation 
as have the others. Abroad you hear 
only of the nationalistic ambitions of 
the Chinese. You see the empty bom- 
bast of the proclamations of the leaders, 
and hear the vociferations of the stu- 
dents and their ilk. And a sweet lot 
these students are! Throughout the 
Canton-controlled area they have 
turned on their missionary benefactors 
with an ingratitude truly typical of 
the Chinese. In one place, in Fukien, 
the other day they drove the mission- 
aries out from the orphanage which 
they had been conducting for years, 
and then these noble-minded students 
proceeded to hold an auction of the 
children, selling girls of twelve and 
thirteen to brothels. 

And still Borah, Lloyd George, and 
others like them, talk of the necessity of 
dealing with the Chinese as equals. It 
seems to me absurd to talk of equality 
in the case of a country which is utterly 
degenerate, in a state exactly like 
Europe during the darkest period of 
the Middle Ages, with war, looting, 
rape, and general destruction sweeping 
all over the country, amid scenes of 
bestiality which beggar description. 


Il. HANGCHOW IN REVOLUTION® 


(Wuen Hangchow, the wonderful Ven- 
ie of China described by Marco 
Polo long before Columbus discovered 
America, fell into the hands of the 
Nationalist armies last February, Floyd 
Tangier Smith, the author of this 
article, who had entered the city with 
their defeated opponents, remained to 
Witness the popular welcome of the 
Cantonese. His story illustrates what 
is happening throughout Central China 
immediately in advance of the Southern 
armies. ] 

*From the North China Herald (Shanghai 
British weekly), March 12 
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Satrurpay, February 19, was a busy 
day in Hangchow. Crowds were early 
astir, and everyone seemed imbued 
with the idea that it was up to each 
individual citizen to occupy himself in 
some manner in the administration of 
the People’s Government. The or- 
ganized department for dissemination 
of propaganda was decidedly on the 
job. To the observer in the streets it 
would appear that a goodly number 
of the population had applied them- 
selves to this line of work, and posters 
seemed literally to grow on the walls, 
house-fronts, and telegraph poles, while 
a young army was hustling about on 
foot distributing handbills, largely to 
one another; and bands of young 
patriots were throwing others into the 
crowds from motor cars which scuttled 
about through all the streets. The 
first posters to appear were mostly in 
the nature of general slogans, such as 
“Welcome to the Southern invaders,’ 
‘Support the National Government,’ 
‘Fight for China’s Unification,’ ‘The 
Three Principles of the people will 
save China,’ with nothing as yet that 
was not merely expressive of enthu- 
siastic support of a common cause or 
that any opposed to the principles of 
Bolshevism might consider dangerous 
or objectionable. 

From reports going about, some of 
the patriots were lending their volun- 
tary services in establishing the new 
régime along less peaceable lines than 
the distribution of blistering literature, 
and had banded themselves together 
into ‘clean-up gangs’ for the purpose 
of thoroughly purging the city of all 
remnants of Northern sympathizers. A 
particularly gruesome case of mob 
vengeance had occurred the evening 
before. 

Two bakers who had a shop in 
the district near the railway siation 
where looting had taken place were 
thought to have rendered assistance 
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to the Northern soldiers by advising 
them where the best loot was to be 
obtained, and were said — very likely 
truthfully — to have themselves ap- 
propriated and stored in their premises 
some of the stolen property. At seven 
in the evening the shop was raided 
and the two culprits were dragged out 
and taken to the square in front of the 
railway station for ‘public execution’ 
in most horrible fashion. The imple- 
mentsemployed were the heavy cleaver- 
like knives used in the baker’s trade, 
taken from their own shop. With these 
they were gashed across the limbs until 
no longer able to stand, and when 
they had sunk to the ground their 
heads were hacked off. After the killing 
the entire contents of the shop were 
piled up on the same spot and burned. 

It seemed probable that these two 
victims of popular wrath deserved 
punishment, but other incidents sug- 
gested the possibility of hideous mis- 
takes being made by these enthusiastic 
patriots which might result in the death 
of perfectly law-abiding and innocent 
citizens of either Northern or Southern 
persuasion. 

A Japanese was stopped on the 
street as a Northern suspect, and 
when he replied to questions asked 
in Mandarin it was apparently taken 
as certain proof of guilt, and it looked 
as though he might be bayoneted out 
of hand. Fortunately he had both the 
agility and the strength to get a grip 
on the guns of the only two armed 
persons among his assailants and to 
hold them off until, in rapid speech, 
he was able to persuade them at least 
to examine his card of identification 
before committing any foolish extrem- 
ity. When this was produced, and 
established not only his Japanese 
nationality but also the fact that he 
was a foreign official, the mistake was 
admitted and he was allowed to pro- 


ceed. 
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In another instance a respectable 
citizen of means who had formerly 
held a post in the army had apparently 
been denounced as a Northern mili- 
tarist. When challenged with the 
crime he foolishly bolted into his house, 
gained the roof, and attempted flight 
across the roofs of the adjacent houses, 
@ la Bill Sykes. The hue and cry was 
taken up; he was soon captured, and 
was receiving a preliminary hammering 
by the first few who could lay hands 
on him, when his son, who had quickly 
taken in the situation and joined in the 
forefront of the chase, interfered and 
was able to restrain the gathering 
people long enough to explain that 
his father was a Hangchow citizen 
from Anhwei who had held no official 
position of any sort for the past two 
years, while he himself was at the time 
in the employ of the ‘Nationalist 
Government.’ The explanation and the 
establishment of his certain identity 
sufficed to save his father’s life, but 
there was grave cause for anxiety that 
all similar cases of impetuous mob 
enthusiasm might not end so fortu- 
nately. 

For the fact that many sad and 
regrettable tragedies were not enacted 
thanks may have been chiefly due to 
the continuous rainy weather, which 
settled down to regular business in a 
chilling and steady drizzle just when 
excitement was at its highest, and con- 
tinued to keep the spirits of the more 
fiery patriots in a healthy state of 
dampness and discouragement until 
the first wave of popular enthusiasm 
had passed and things had somewhat 
settled down, with the newly appointed 
authorities and the civil and military 
police in effective control. 

At the same time it must be said 
that those in the Southern advance 
units responsible for maintaining order 
and officially establishing the new 
régime in occupied territory gave evi 
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dence of considerable and efficient 
organization. The military ‘Depart- 
ment of Civil Administration,’ which 
accompanies every army of occupation, 
established headquarters immediately 
after setting foot in the city and 
plunged straightway into the business 
of organizing a new local government 
for administering civil affairs in ac- 
cordance with the system laid down 
for municipalities under the control 
of the Nationalist Army. It at once 
appointed Mr. Tsu Yi-tah, a Fukienese 
citizen of Hangchow, provisional civil 
magistrate, and appointed provisional 
heads of the various departments, at 
the same time retaining certain of the 
under officials of the previous adminis- 
tration in advisory positions; and 
posters announcing to the people what 
steps had been and were to be taken, 
and calling on all to go about their 
affairs as usual, were put up all over 
the city. 

On the morning of the twentieth the 
new Officials had already taken up 
their duties at the various depart- 
mental headquarters; administrative 
affairs were apparently running quite 
smoothly, while a newly organized 
police force, supplemented by military 
patrols on police duty, were posted 
about the city, and apprehension of 
further immediate mob violence was 
quieted. 

At the same time on the twentieth 
there were also the first indications 
that the radical propagandists were 
getting busy. More elaborate posters, 
printed in colors, and apparently 
brought along with the troops, began 
to adorn the street-sides, and these 
set forth particularized ideals of Bol- 
shevism in pictorial form illustrating 
‘the wrongs suffered by the common 
people’ at the hands of the ‘wealthy 
gentry’ and ‘military imperialists,’ 
and extolled the ‘Nationalist Govern- 
ment’ as the savior of the country. 
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Many of the posters attacked in- 
dividual persons and classes as enemies 
of the people, in the form of standard 
slogans, such as ‘Exterminate the 
Rotten Gentry,’ ‘Death to Chang 
Chung-chang and Sun Chuan-fang,’ 
‘Down with Imperialism,’ ‘Chang 
Tso-lin has committed violence against 
the eternal security of the State by 
attempting to restore the Manchu 
Dynasty.’ Others were appeals to the 
common people to rise and assert their 
rights by supporting the ‘Nationalist 
Army,’ as: ‘Fight for equality,’ ‘Let 
us all join the national cause,’ ‘Let us 
organize farmers’ associations and un- 
ions of students and laborers,’ ‘Who- 
ever attacks the liberty of the people 
is the enemy of the National Army — 
our orders are to destroy them,’ ‘It 
is our determination to avenge our 
martyred dead.’ 

Nor were attacks on foreigners and 
Christianity wanting, as, for instance, 
‘Down with British Imperialism,’ ‘Sun 
Chuan-fang is a running dog of British 
imperialism, and has obtained ten 
million dollars from the British Gov- 
ernment to crush all labor unions in 
Kiangsu,’ ‘Jesus Christ is dead; why 
not worship something alive, such as 
Nationalism?’ and ‘Mission schools 
are the breeding places of the running 
dogs of Imperialism.’ 

New handbills also appeared and 
were distributed all over the city to 
spread propaganda of the same sort at 
greater length; and many of these were 
made up of arguments with a special 
appeal to particular classes. A fair 
example was one addressed to ‘All 
Underofficers of the Northern Armies,’ 
as follows: ‘Brothers, you have been 
betrayed and, pressed by poverty, 
lured into lending your services to en- 
rich officials while receiving no pay 
yourselves. Taxes fill our coffers, and 
we pay for all services rendered to us. 
Our soldiers’ hearts are united and they 
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are brave. Our officers are kind, and 
our treatment is equal to all alike. Our 
aim is the Three Principles, and our 
background the common people. We 
are under the pure white sun in the 
blue sky. Does Sun Chuan-fang offer 
anything like this?’ 

During this time there were daily 
arrivals of more Southern troops. On 
the twentieth it was claimed that the 
first, second, twenty-first and twenty- 
sixth divisions had already entered the 
city, and at the same time General Pah 
Dsong-hsi reached the city and took 
over command from General Sih Hoh 
of the first division, which had been the 
right wing of the advance and had 
reached the city first. It was said that 
the centre of the advance was made up 
of the second and twenty-first divisions, 
while General Chao Feng-chi’s new 
twenty-sixth division had covered the 
right wing. Troops were quartered in 
public buildings all over the city, and 
to all appearances law and order had 
been completely established. 

But there was also daily an increase 
in labor parades and demonstrations 
and reported organizations of strikes, 
as also an intensification of radical 
propaganda, inciting the people to 
rise and to assert themselves. Gen- 
eral Pah Dsong-hsi himself was ap- 
parently against disorder of any sort, 
and assured Christian institutions that 
full protection would be afforded to 
everyone except those who were openly 
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active against Southern interests. He 
also, as I have later found out, com. 
missioned Mr. Hu Hsin-fu, one of the 
officials who had stuck to his post and 
whose services in the Foreign Office had 
been retained, to approach all foreigners 
individually and assure them that 
their lives and property were perfectly 
safe. 

But apparently General Pah had no 
authority over the department for the 
dissemination of Bolshevist propa. 

. He obviously was unable to 


flammatory literature or the demonstra- 
tions of the various unions and strikes 
that were being organized, and there 
were still grounds for anxiety that the 
people who were being aroused might 
get out of hand and repeat in Hang- 
chow what had taken place in other 
places occupied by the ‘ Nationalists.’ 

It would seem, whatever might be 
the wish of individual Chinese leaders 
of the Southern army, that, having 
accepted Russian assistance to further 
their aims, they must also accept 
Russian methods of demonstrating the 
achievement of liberty and freedom for 
all. The recent reports of the outrages 
committed at the Church Missionary 
Society Hospital would seem to indicate 
that there is grave danger of yet 
another demonstration of the fact that 
life or property is never safe where 
Russian-subsidized, Cantonese ‘Na- 
tionalism’ sets its heel. 
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HUNGARY TO-DAY' 


BY G. DE VILLEMUS 


THE pale winter sun has just disap- 
peared behind the heights of Buda in 
a sky of rose and mauve, and its last 
reflections are lingering on the windows 
of the former Imperial Palace that 
dominates Pest. The waters of the 
Danube are plum-colored. A few gulls 
fly swiftly past, while the lights on the 
hillside look like illuminations in an 
amphitheatre. A boat slowly plies its 
way against the current. 

For three days we have been in 
Hungary. We came here with the 
memory of counterfeit bank notes still 
active in our minds. Yet the Hun- 
garians never seemed more amiable, 
more attractive, and more thorough 
masters of the grand manner. They are 
indeed a refined and cultivated people. 
‘The counterfeit francs? Pacotille — 
the work of a few fools. French culture 
has never been more popular here.’ 

Before nightfall we were thinking 
over all the fine declarations people 
had made to us and were hearing again 
in our minds the vigorous protests 
against the ‘iniquitous treatment’ in- 
flicted on Hungary since the war. 
“You took a chance,’ we said to them. 
‘You played your money on the wrong 
horse, and it’s only fair that you should 
pay your debt.’ The fine old man with 
the white beard to whom we were talk- 
ing this morning was a lofty magnate. 
He repeated to us, as all his com- 
patriots did: ‘You know, Monsieur, 
about Alsace-Lorraine. Well, Hungary 
will never accept the injustice that has 

1From L’Echo de Paris (Clerical daily), 
December 2% and 24 


been inflicted upon her, though she 
has to wait for generations.’ 

Seeing Budapest again after a few 
years, our first impression was one of 
profound astonishment. We witnessed 
the economic revival of Germany, but 
the transformation here is even more 
remarkable. 

We remembered the Hungary that 
we had known at the time of the 
Bolshevist revolution. The White 
Terror followed on the heels of the Red, 
and who knows how many imprudent 
Jews tried to cross one of the bridges 
on the Danube without ever attaining 
the opposite side? The waters of this 
river have flowed over more than one 
rapid drama in recent years. The 
Hungarian Nationalists pretended to 
administer justice, and they held all 
the former partisans of Bela Kun 
responsible for the economic crisis 
that laid the country low. 

Peace has now returned; the whole 
situation is greatly improved. This 
does not, however, mean that abuses 
cannot still be found. Physical punish- 
ment is inflicted in a discreet manner 
by a brutal police force. The press is 
censored within an inch of its life. 
Long prison terms and fines await any- 
one who tries to speak freely. Thus 
the Government holds public opinion 
in the hollow of its hand. We were told 
that the Hungarian people did not 
know that France took the bank-note 
scandal seriously. The publication of 
articles from foreign papers unfavorable 
to the Hungarian Government is 
forbidden. 
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Its economic crisis passed, Budapest 
to-day enjoys a luxury that one finds 
in few other capitals. The window- 
displays in some of the streets rival 
those of the Rue de la Paix in Paris. 
Well-clothed policemen imposingly 
regulate a heavy traffic of fine automo- 
biles and handsome carriages. 

The krone has been established for 
two years, and the new money, the 
pengoe, is backed by a gold reserve of 
sixty per cent. Capitalists who fled 
to foreign countries have returned. 

It is therefore not astonishing that 
the Hungarians are now able to devote 
themselves to preparing for the future 
and claiming restitution for damages 
they have recently suffered. German 
Nationalists look like schoolboys com- 
pared with these Magyar patriots, who 
are animated with a truly mystical 
fervor. The whole nation is united on 
this one issue, and its spontaneity is 
not without an element of grandeur. 
No one can forget the ‘iniquity.’ Shop 
windows, street cars, and railway car- 
riages are plastered with maps showing 
the boundaries of pre-war Hungary. 
In the middle of this map is a little 
circle representing the new frontiers, 
which enclose scarcely a third of the 
former territory. Underneath, letters 
of fire proclaim ‘No! Never!’ 

The Treaty of Trianon has fixed the 
Hungarian army at thirty-five thou- 
sand men, including officers and stand- 
ing troops. The number of officers is to 
be five per cent, and of noncommis- 
sioned officers fifteen per cent, of the 
total. The number of machine guns 
cannot exceed five hundred and twenty- 
five. The number of light artillery is 
kept down to a hundred and forty. 

These troops are admirably trained 
and perfectly equipped. Every day 
the relief of the guard before Admiral 
Horthy’s palace is executed with a 
gusto that delights a crowd of en- 
thusiastic beholders, who are well 
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versed in this picturesque and patriotic 
ceremony. 

Do these military preparations among 
the youth and this wild nationalism 
forebode adventurous designs? Will 
the spectacle of her neighbors’ economic 
difficulties tempt Hungary to embark 
upon some rash course of action? 

The recent elections have oriented the 
politics of the country. The Opposi- 
tion had only to exploit the bank-note 
scandal to be assured of defeat. Even 
men like Count Andrassy, who sat in 
Parliament for forty years, have been 
beaten. The Socialist minority was 
annihilated. Count Bethlen, whose suc- 
cess was so imposing, is a Transyl- 
vanian. In other words, he is the 
type of man whom the Treaty of Tri- 
anon cuts to the quick. He is therefore 
not likely to frown upon any of his 
compatriots who are looking for trouble 
in this quarter, but everything leads 
one to believe that he will try to gain 
his ends by more temperate methods. 

It is not enough to be full of revenge 
and bitter protest; actual possibilities 
must also be taken into account. With 
her present armed forces Hungary can 
attempt very little. She must confine 
herself to arranging to intervene on the 
winning side in a conflict between two 
other Powers. Furthermore, Budapest 
is only a few minutes by airplane from 
the Czechoslovak frontier, and could 
be wiped out in a few days. 

Count Bethlen’s policy will therefore 
be one of watchful waiting and oppor- 
tunism. This has been the tone of his 
recent speeches. Hungary is preparing 
herself and will be ready for all even- 
tualities. Any wind is a fair wind that 
will help repair the iniquity she has 
suffered. 

The German method of treaty eva- 
sion has proved itself effective, and 
Hungary is therefore likely to follow in 
the footsteps of Stresemann. The 
problems of the two countries are in 
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many respects identical. They both 
want an end of military control and 
disarmament of other nations. The 
Hungarians are also strongly in favor 
of Austria joining Germany — not out 
of any sympathy for Vienna, which 
they abhor, but in order to gain support 
in the west in case of need. The 
Anschluss would make it easy for 
Hungary to be supplied with goods in 
time of war. 

This realistic policy is being worked 
out on other lines, too. Budapest is 
just negotiating a treaty with Yugo- 
slavia, and the Hungarian press has 
sounded a kind of siren song in which 
the Magyars do homage to the military 
valor of the Serbians. Hungarian aid 
is not to be despised in any difficulty 
in the Balkans, and Budapest only 
asks for certain territorial advantages 
in exchange for its support. 

Although the Hungarians detest and 
despise the Rumanians, the idea of a 
personal union between the two coun- 
tries, under Prince Albrecht of Haps- 


burg and Princess Ileana of Rumania, 
has been advanced. Was this project 
serious? The Hungarians themselves 
did not demand it. They merely found 
it seductive because it would give them 


back Transylvania. Unluckily, the 
Rumanians have no desire for such an 
accord. They find the present situation 
quite satisfactory, and Budapest would 
therefore have to seek for some other 
solution. 

Yet nothing is ever certain. The 
Russians have been threatening Bes- 
sarabia, and maybe these attacks will 
give an opportunity for the desired 
intervention. 

Hungary, the home of incendiarism, 
is ready and armed. Since it cannot be 
a good first, it will at least be a brilliant 
second. Here is an incontestable dan- 
ger to Europe, and it needs peace. 
Economic and military consolidation 
with Rumania is urgent, since this is the 
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only way that danger can be averted. 

It is a mistake to consider Hungari- 
ans as real Europeans, for they are of 
Turkish origin, and no country has re- 
mained more attached to feudalism. 
Agrarian reform, though often dis- 
cussed, has never actually been put 
into practice. One hundred and fifty 
landowners continue to divide the 
country among themselves. The gen- 
try, composed of petty nobles and 
Magyarized Jews, owns a little property 
and directs national affairs. 

Count Bethlen’s programme calls 
for a certain amount of realism. He 
promises an orderly régime with equal- 
ity in the courts, something unheard of 
in Hungary. He took this line to gain 
the support of the Jews, but all he 
actually did was to pay visits to the 
two leading rabbis of the country and 
to declare to them that the present 
anti-Jewish law would be abolished. 

Is Hungary expecting a return of the 
monarchy in the near future? This is a 
subject on which the President of the 
Parliament maintains an impenetrable 
silence. Some say that he would not be 
opposed to an elective monarchy 
headed by Albrecht. Princess Isabel, 
Albrecht’s mother, has been intriguing 
intensely, but the people do not care 
for her. Popular sympathy goes out to 
young Prince Otto, the son of Empress 
Zita. He seems to be possessed of real 
intelligence, and is mature beyond his 
years. We were told that the Empress 
Zita intended to send him later to a 
French university. Although Count 
Bethlen may say nothing about the 
monarchy, he realizes that it is a burn- 
ing question. Hungary must establish 
her present position more firmly before 
she satisfies all her aspirations. Count 
Apponyi, one of the finest of the 
magnates, declared, ‘Hungary cannot 
hope to cook her little omelette on the 
fire of a European war.’ Let us hope 
this is Count Bethlen’s opinion too. 





COUNT BETHLEN AMUSES HIMSELF’ 


BY A BUDAPEST CORRESPONDENT 


[Tue incident here described is said 
to have occurred in an aristocratic 
club at Budapest late last February.] 


An ordinary man finds entertainment 
in music, at the theatre, at the cinema, 
or in outdoor sports. An Englishman 
may amuse himself sitting and staring 
at a friend in absolute silence for an 
hour or two; a Munich burgher passes 
his time pleasantly over a stein of beer. 
Mussolini parades before a mirror; 
Poincaré finds solace at his desk; Bald- 
win plays golf. Meanwhile the Premier 
of Hungary, Count Bethlen, enter- 
tains himself by ridiculing the ‘offi- 
cially licensed Opposition,’ as is illus- 
trated by the following episode. 

That gentleman was seated one 
evening last week at a gorgeously 
decorated banquet table, where he had 
dined and wined and smoked costly 
cigars in company with several con- 
vivial friends. 

Suddenly the great doors open and 
a gentleman whose appearance causes 
the guests to gasp in amazement enters 
the room. In feature, figure, and car- 
riage he is the exact double of Count 
Bethlen himself. He wears precisely 
similar clothing. His hands are thrust 
into his trousers’ pockets; a cigarette 
dangles lazily from his lips. Count 
Bethlen stares at his double, and his 
political friends at the banquet table 
chuckle with amusement. The double 
strolls over to a sofa, sits down, and 
crosses his legs precisely in the manner 

1 From Vorwdarts (Berlin Conservative-Social- 
ist daily), March 1 
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of the elegant nobleman he imitates. 
For this Count Bethlen II is one of the 
best actors in Budapest. His name 
is Eugen Herczek, but for to-night he 
is a Prime Minister off duty. He is not 
allowed to sit there puffing his cigarette 
quietly many moments, however, be- 
fore a messenger rushes in with great 
excitement to report: “The Opposition 
has just left the Chamber!’ 

Bethlen II looks bothered. At first 
he refuses to believe it. Then he stares 
into space for a moment with a frown 
of irritation upon his brow. At length 
he says angrily: ‘I should like the 
Opposition to come here.’ 

In fact, the Opposition is already 
coming of its own accord — coming inf 
a body. It consists of a single man, 
wearing a mask representing the well- 
known’ bourgeois Democrat, Dr. 
Rassay. He enters hesitatingly, embar- 
rassed, shrinking, twisting this wayfi 
and that like a naughty schoolboy. 
At length he sums up courage to grasp 
the hand of the fake Premier and to 
imprint a servile kiss upon it. Theffi 
spectators shake with laughter. Every- 
body present thinks it magnificent fun. 
Even the serious face of Bethlen | 
softens with a smile. Count Bethlen 
II speaks sternly, however: ‘What 
have you to say for yourself? Why 
have you presumed to leave the 
Chamber?’ 

The Opposition gulps down a sob, 
and then explains in a whimpering 
voice: ‘Excellency, pardon, pardon. 
I can’t stand it any longer.’ 


“Why not?’ asks Bethlen II. ‘I’ve 
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let you have everything you wanted. 
You must go back to the session.’ 

The Opposition expostulates wildly: 
‘No, Excellency, I can’t do it! I won’t 
do it! I can’t stand it any longer. 
Excellency,’ — and the man throws 
himself on his knees and kisses the 
hands of Bethlen II,— ‘have mercy 
on me. You must let me join your 
Party.’ 

The banqueters roar with laughter. 
Bethlen I pricks up his ears. Bethlen 
II answers coldly, with a gesture of 
refusal: ‘Impossible! It can’t be done! 
Our Party is full; every place is taken.’ 

Thereupon the Opposition wails in 

ir: ‘But it’s unfair. You let 


Another roar of laughter greets this 
remark. Bethlen I himself joins in the 
hilarity. He bends over the table and 
laughs till tears come to his eyes. 
No one ever saw him let himself go in 
this way before. But Bethlen II re- 
mains frigid. ‘So that’s what you’ve 
got in your noddle! You call that keep- 
ing your word? I let you be elected 
on the Opposition platform. Why? 
So that you could sit in the Chamber 
.fday and night whenever Parliament 
-Bwas in session. I let you be elected 
in order to have an Opposition. You’ve 
.fgot to interrupt. You’ve got to shout 
“Scandal!” “Resign!” and “Clear 
out of here!” That’s your job. But 
instead of doing it, you are constantly 
-Bmaking trouble. You keep sneaking 
.fout of the Chamber. What will people 
think of me? Everybody knows how 
punctilious I am about maintaining 
the parliamentary proprieties.’ 

Here the Opposition interrupts tear- 
fully: ‘But, Your Excellency, a man is 
aman. He must have some human 
sympathy and companionship. Besides, 
I must eat and drink occasionally.’ 

Bethlen IT here exclaims indignantly: 
‘Have n’t they brought you your meals, 
poor fellow? Is that the trouble? I’ve 
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ordered every comfort for you. Such 
trifles must not stand in the way of a 
grand ideal. Pardon me, my dear 
fellow — here, waiter, bring this man 
a plate of ham sandwiches and a glass 
of port.’ 

These are brought. The Opposition 
thanks the fake Premier and eats. 
As soon as he has finished, Bethlen II 
bids him: ‘Get back to the Chamber 
now as soon as you can. And put some 
pep in your work. You must be ag- 
gressive. You’re to shout, “Get out 
of here, you thieves! Resign!”’’ 

The Opposition, munching the last of 
the sandwiches, and with his glass in 
his hand, replies: ‘Excellency, you are 
very kind, but I can’t keep on. I’m 
constantly seeing how well things go 
with the gentlemen of the Government 
Party. They can talk and intrigue; 
they can eat and drink at the buffet, 
and gossip and tell stories. But I’ 
— bursting into tears — ‘can only sit 
there — sit there like a bump on a 
log, and shout interruptions. While 
the others are amusing themselves, I 
have nothing to do but to be bored. 
Excellency, if I had known what it was 
going to be like I would never have 
allowed myself to be elected.’ 

Roars of laughter greet the last 
remark. Bethlen I doubles up with 
merriment. Bethlen II rises with a 
look of great concern: ‘What! You 
want to ruin me? You want to resign? 
Impossible! Why did I have an electric 
bell put in your seat? You can order 
anything you want by pressing a 
button.’ 

‘Excellency, a man also has intellec- 
tual needs.’ 

Bethlen II: ‘Quite so. Why did I 
have that radio, with the best ear- 
phones on the market, put at your 
seat?’ 

‘But, Your Excellency, I understand 
there is much more modern apparatus.’ 

Bethlen II: ‘I beg pardon. If that 
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is so, I will have it installed for you 
to-day. But you must stay there. 
You must stay in your seat. You 
must n’t be running out of the Cham- 
ber. You must make a noise — inter- 
rupt the proceedings.’ 

Thereupon the Opposition, smiling 
shyly, adds: ‘You’re very kind, Your 
Excellency. I’m grateful to you. 
But if you’ll permit me, observe this: 
the gentlemen of the Government 
Party can leave the hall; they have 
chances to make money, while I, the 
poor Opposition—I make nothing. 
Your Excellency, it is n’t fair.’ 

Bethlen II’s face lights up. He 
smiles, bows to the Opposition, and 
whispers in his ear: ‘ You foolish fellow, 
why didn’t you say that at first? 
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I’ve got something for you —a little 
deal that will put you on Easy Street.’ 

The Opposition (incredulously): ‘Do 
you mean that in earnest, Your Ex. 
cellency?’ 

Bethlen II looks offended. The 
Opposition hastens to grasp his hand 
again and to imprint another kiss 
upon it. He then turns around and 
without a word stalks out the door, 
where his retreating voice is heard in 
stentorian accents: ‘Bethlen, resign! 
Shame, shame! Resign! This era of 
corruption must end. Shame, Beth- 
len!’ 

Bethlen II resumes his seat, crosses 
his legs, and with a sigh of weariness 
remarks: ‘Ah, the Opposition! If it 
only had a little more aggressiveness!’ 


A SUBMARINE CRUISE’ 


BY CLAUDE BLANCHARD 


Tue flotilla lies at Brest, concealed in 
one corner of the great harbor from 
too attentive observation. Several sub- 
marines lie side by side with their noses 
against the quay, like sleeping croco- 
diles in the zoo, their throats sub- 
merged in the green water and their 
gray backs basking in the sun. Among 
them is the famous German U-boat 
that crossed the Atlantic to New York 
during the war. She is now out of date, 
and dozes quietly, cheek by jowl with 
the old Magellan, our Navy school 
ship. A little beyond a new cruiser of 
the latest type cuts the horizon with her 
sharp silhouette under heavy ban- 
nerettes of smoke — eight thousand 
tons, thirty-four knots an hour. 

1 From Progrés Civique (Paris Radical weekly), 
February 26, March 5 


Men in greasy garments creep in and 
out the submarines. Only the red 
pompons on their caps, half-obliterated 
by dirt and oil, suggest a uniform. 
To-day our naval crews consist of 
machinists, electricians, fitters, wire 
less operators. Where are the jolly tars 
of old in their faded but well-washed 
sailor’s duds? 

On board the Galatée, a submarine of 
six hundred tons burden, there isa 
scene of great activity. Men are hurry- 
ing back and forth along her narrow 
deck; yet not a puff of smoke, a murmur 
of machinery, or a whiff of oil betrays 
their purpose. She is as fine-lined and 
polished and neat and precise as 4 
watch. Through an open hatch | 
catch a glimpse into her depths, where 
a complicated tangle of electric wires 
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gathered into cables by metal collars, 
disperses in countless vinelike trac- 
eries along the freshly painted walls. 
The commander stands on his tiny 
navigation bridge, facing three copper 
annunciators, looking like a man in 
front of a washstand. Other openings 
are visible, which will be closed a 
moment later. 

Slowly the boat glides away from 
the quay. Electric motors drive her 
through the water as silently and grace- 
fully as a swan. Once clear of the har- 
bor, however, deep growling sounds are 
audible from her depths. Her Diesel 
motors shoot out jets of black smoke 
close to the surface of the sea, which curl 
up into balls and then spread out into a 
long sinuous trail bordering our wake. 

‘Full speed ahead. Helm at zero.’ 

The first officer repeats the order, 
and dull sounds in the depth of our 
boat’s steel body echo in response. 
The quartermaster, grasping his copper 
lever, gives a quick turn. An electrical 
transparency flashes, fades away, and 
finally records a luminous circle, 0. 
The quartermaster lifts his head to- 
ward the sunlight above and repeats 
mechanically, ‘Helm at zero.’ 

‘Five to port,’ says the commander, 
leaning toward the hatch. 

‘Five to port,’ repeats the quarter- 
master. 

In submarines, as in most modern 
vessels, the steering wheel is replaced 
by an electrical apparatus. The quar- 
termaster is not the statuesque figure, 
standing erect with his hands grasping 
firmly the tiller spokes, that he was in 
olden times. Instead he manipulates a 
handle which sets in motion the motors 
moving the rudder. The latter’s angle 
is automatically indicated by figures on 
a dial. In the little conning tower 
where the commander stands when 
the vessel is submerged is another ap- 
paratus, the most important that a 
boat of this kind possesses — a peri- 
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scope. This consists of a slender hollow 
steel mast surmounted by a tiny box 
containing a system of lenses and 
prisms designed to transmit an image 
down the tube. During submersion it 
is the only eye the vessel has, and the 
only part of it which is visible. It is 
therefore especially vulnerable, and it 
is made as small as possible on top. 
The portion below water, however, is 
considerably thicker and stouter. By 
a simple twist of the hand the periscope 
can be turned in any direction and 
made to sweep the whole horizon. 
Apparatus for registering depth, direc- 
tion, the quantity of ballast, the posi- 
tion of the two tillers forward and aft, 
— in a word, everything that has to do 
with controlling the movement and the 
equilibrium of the vessel, — is centred 
at one point, and orders from that 
point are ‘blindly obeyed.’ 

The interior of a submarine consists 
of a suite of tubular cabins of different 
sizes, separated by ogival steel doors 
capable of resisting as much pressure 
as the hull itself. When shut, they 
separate the submarine into water- 
tight compartments. Communication 
is along a narrow gangway which 
enables a person to move from one end 
of the vessel to the other, between the 
engines, the officers’ cabin, the room 
that serves as a dining saloon, and the 
two dormitories of the crew. Every- 
thing is accommodated to the necessity 
of squeezing all this inside a space 
hardly high enough to permit a tall man 
to stand erect. The vaulted, riveted 
ceiling just above one’s head produces 
a disagreeable sense of suffocation. In 
the glare of electric lights the whole 
interior is seen to be an inextricable 
tangle of machinery, levers, dials, and 
shiny implements. Everything is glit- 
tering and metallic, including the in- 
cessant din of the mechanism. Mem- 
bers of the crew stand so close together 
that their bodies touch. When one 
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looks through several of the open doors 
down the interior, he has the sensation 
of being in a subway car lower and 
narrower than he has ever seen before, 
and crowded with human beings. 

When a submarine leaves port her 
commander’s first care is to trim 
her. She must always run on a stable 
keel, with her weight carefully adjusted 
both athwartship and fore and aft. 
That weight may vary from one 
moment to another — for example, by 
discharging a torpedo and thus sud- 
denly lightening the load on one side; 
or, more gradually, by the consumption 
of fuel. In order to accommodate the 
trim of the vessel to these constant 
changes, facilities exist for transferring 
fuel oil quickly from one reservoir to 
another. 

Here is where the water ballast comes 
into play. It performs the same rdéle as 
the weights in a scale pan. Reservoirs 
on either side permit sea water to be 
taken in and discharged at will, and 
indicators show the exact level of the 


water at any moment. So delicate is 
the balance of one of these vessels when 
submerged that a variation of two 
hundred litres, or even less, in the 
water ballast will affect the equilibrium 
of a boat of six hundred tons. 

The Galatée is navigating on the 


surface. The smooth water ripples 
along her brown sides, and her deck 
echoes the footfall of heavy boots. 
Constant orders from the bridge and 
from the ventriloquist at the steering 
gear cadence themselves into a sort of 
subdued soliloquy. Through the open 
hatches fresh air descends, mingling 
with the rising smell of warm, oily 
metal. I catch a glimpse of a sailor’s 
arm or shoulder in an opening, eclipsed 
a moment later by the silent shutting 
of a thick steel hatch. 

‘Engage the port Diesel.’ 

The boat leaps forward, and our flat 
wake deepens into a glittering furrow. 
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‘Deck hatches open. Blow out the 
ballast tanks.’ 

This is a safety precaution to show 
that the blowing machines, which 
drive the water from the reservoirs, are 
in perfect working order. Oil pools rise 
rapidly through the water and spread 
out on the surface like a bed of pretty 
blue and pink aquatic flowers. 

‘Prepare to submerge.’ 

At this command the life of the boat 
instantly assumes a new tempo. Orders 
are passed quickly from mouth to 
mouth. In response to a command 
from inside, the two hatches behind 
close as if automatically. The sub- 
marine is shutting off in quick suc- 
cession every means of access to her 
interior, before diving. 

‘Won’t you descend?’ says the 
commander, who waits for me to leave 
the deck. 

‘Beg pardon. I almost forgot that 
indispensable precaution.’ 

The hatch descends above us. From 
the four little portholes of the conning 
tower I catch a view of the deserted 
bridge. Beyond is the breech of the 
rapid-fire gun glistening in grease, its 
muzzle closed by a cast-steel stopper. 
The periscope, manceuvred by a lever, 
emerges from its channel in the deck 
and rises above our heads over our 
steel roof. A phonographic voice comes 
through the speaking tube: — 

‘Attention. Prepare to submerge.’ 

Not a sound is heard from the in- 
terior of the vessel. Conversation 
abruptly ceases. The Diesel engines 
stop and silent electric motors take up 
their task. The life of every person on 
board now rests in the hands of a single 
man, whose most trifling order is 
instantly followed by a quick mechan- 
ical movement of a hand and a simul- 
taneous response by the boat itself. 

‘All valves open except the zeros.’ 

This is the method of submersion. 
In the first place, water is admitted to 
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the ballast tanks fore and aft. It cannot 
enter, however, unless the air can escape 
through the air valves. It is by con- 
trolling the latter, consequently, that 
the submarine loses her buoyancy. 
Under ordinary circumstances the 
ballast tanks numbered zero are re- 
served for the final operation. They are 
in the waist of the boat. That explains 
the last command. Until that has been 
executed, the submarine still remains 
on the surface. 

‘Attention. Open the zeros.’ 

‘Zeros opened,’ answers the sailor 
who operates the control valves. 

“What time is it?’ 

‘Three-five P.M.’ 

It is a thrilling moment for me. 
Through a port I watch the deck dis- 
appear. Already the lower portion is 
submerged. Little waves leap up at the 
supports of the gun, and soon are tap- 
ping at its breech. It is a curious sight, 
the submergence of this piece of ar- 
tillery. All the rounder part of the hull 
is now submerged, but our conning 
tower continues to rise above the 
surface: we are still in the outside 
world. But even as this thought flashes 
through my mind a dash of water 
blurs my view. Quickly the sea creeps 
up the glass port, which for just a 
second is divided equally between two 
elements. I feel as if I were passing 
through a wall —the boundary wall 
between two worlds, the world of air 
and the world of water. Now only a 
pale grayish light pierces the port. 
Little by little it deepens to turquoise 
blue. 

“Close the valves. Submerged?’ 

The muffled voice of an underofficer 
comes through the speaking tube: — 

“Seven metres, twenty.’ 

“What time is it?’ 

*“Three-eight.’ 

“Halt at twelve metres.’ 

Twelve metres is the maximum 
depth at which the periscope can be 
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used. That tiny box of lenses and 
prisms is the only part of the vessel 
above the water. Behind it trails a 
narrow ripple of foam. 

The commander leaves the periscope 
for a moment to let me get a view. 
We are completely submerged, but the 
moment I place my eyes before the 
aperture I see a little window opening 
over a broad expanse of water. It 
seems to me as if I myself have shrunk 
to correspond with this clear-cut but 
tiny image. I feel as if I am gliding just 
over the surface of the water outside 
the harbor of Brest, without a boat, 
borne by the wind, like a gull. 

I resume my place at the port, trying 
to peer into the secrets of the deep blue 
water. Not a fish, not a seaweed, ap- 
pears in the field of vision. Millions of 
white bubbles dart past like swimming 
flowers; they rise from the deck and 
exterior fittings of the vessel like mar- 
ble fireworks. 

And the cannon! I can still see it, a 
dim vague shadow. From its muzzle, 
stopped by its steel plug, an enormous 
moustache of bubbles streams back on 
either side. It looks like some enraged 
monster. 

I proceed along the galley from the 
conning tower to the heart of the vessel. 
A second officer is leaning over his dials 
and luminous indicators. Around him 
and along the sides stand groups of 
silent men, each at his post. Two 
quartermasters seated on camp stools 
operate the depth controls. The 
moment the mercury column departs 
from the twelve-metre mark they re- 
store the vessel to its proper depth by 
a quick movement of their levers. Now 
and then the boat starts to rise — only 
a degree or two, perhaps, but enough to 
throw a novice like myself slightly off 
his balance. Except for that we seem 
absolutely immobile; nobody need 
worry about seasickness. There are no 
ports, as in the conning tower. I stand 
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in a crowded compartment filled with 
people speaking a laconic language in a 
hushed voice. 

‘Attention. Admit two hundred 
litres aft. Discharge four hundred 
litres forward.’ 

I divine rather than really hear the 
murmur of the electric motors in the 
engine-room. So far as the machinery 
is concerned the silence is broken only 
by the clicking of the numerous 
electric contacts which light up and 
darken down on luminous dials, 
and occasionally by a long-drawn-out 
gurgling sound of compressed air 
whistling in the reservoirs as it drives a 
little water out into the sea. 

The voice that descends from the 
conning tower is distant like the lament 
of a man interred alive. It asks: — 

‘What is the water-level.aft?’ 

‘Two thousand, five hundred litres.’ 

Close to me a sailor is writing figures 
on a blackboard. Two thousand, five 
hundred; two thousand, eight hundred; 
three thousand. It is the amount of 
water necessary to keep the boat on 
a level keel at a given depth. He is 
constantly erasing and rewriting. The 
barometer indicates four degrees of 
condensation — that is, the air inside 
the vessel is denser than the normal 
atmospheric pressure. In order to rarefy 
it, it is blown into the reservoirs which 
supply force to the torpedo tubes. 
I can hear the roaring of the blast. 
Little by little the needle descends until 
it reaches the red mark which indicates 
normal atmospheric pressure. 

But horrors! It continues to descend 
toward zero. Won’t the cursed thing 
ever stop? Ah, there it pauses! It 
had been forgotten for ten or fifteen 
seconds — a century of agony. 

Meanwhile the commander has not 
left the periscope. Down the speaking 
tube comes a hoarse order: — 
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‘Prepare to fire.’ 

‘Attention.’ 

One section of the upper deck carry- 
ing the torpedo tubes has turned ninety 
degrees on the axis of the vessel. 

“Are you ready?’ 

‘Ready.’ 

‘Attention. Fire.’ 

I hear the faint crackle of an electric 
contact, followed by a short, low sigh. 

‘Have you fired?’ 

“We have fired.’ 

A moment’s silence, then a new 
command : — 

‘Ready to clear the central ballast 
tanks. At five kilos pressure, clear.’ 

A throbbing rumble shakes the hull 
as the compressed air, overcoming the 
pressure of the water, clears the tank. 
The Galatée is about to rise. 

Surface! The blue of the ports fades 
into a livid gray; and great bubbles 
bounce past them like transparent 
meduse. Little by little we reach a 
limpid zone where we already glimpse 
a premonition of the sun. Vague shad- 
ows float past the port. At length the 
light becomes white and steady. I see 
the sky above Brest Harbor. It is like a 
resurrection, and steadily the submarine 
emerges, shaking the water from her 
dripping back. 

‘Shall we open the hatches, Com- 
mander?’ 

‘What is the pressure?’ 

‘Zero.’ 

‘Open.’ 

A douche of fresh air descends. 
Air, impalpable, invisible, but like 
something glorious and pure discovered 
for the first time. We have returned to 
the land of the living. The deck is 
already drying in the breeze. Our gun 
resumes its impassive sentry duty with 
the French flag clinging damply to its 


breech, and our siren shrieks announc- | 


ing the end of the manceuvre. 
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NEW LIGHT ON ARABIA’ 


BY DOCTOR WOLFGANG VON WEISL 


THE first point to understand is that 
the Mohammedans are divided into two 
big sects — the Sunnites, of which the 
Turks, Arabians, and Egyptians are 
members, and the Shiites, to which the 
Persians and half of the Mesopotamians 


- belong. The split between the two 


religions is profound. The Shiites can- 
not tolerate the Sunnites, and the 
Sunnites look upon the Shiites as rather 
worse than Christians or Jews. It all 
originated with the assassination of 
Mohammed’s son-in-law, the fourth 
caliph after Mohammed, Ali Ibn Abu 
Talib, and his sons Hassan and Hus- 
sein. 

The great majority of Mohamme- 
dans support the assassins, but the 
minority remain true to the memory of 
their victims, and hence a great schism 
runs through the entire body of Islam. 
Ali came to occupy a higher and higher 
place. He was almost more esteemed 
than Mohammed, and was raised to the 
rank of a kind of demigod. The caliphs 
before, and even more so the caliphs 
that followed him, were looked upon as 
pretenders and murderers, and were 
therefore despised by all Shiites. 

Ali started the line of the twelve 
imams, the last of whom disappeared 
and promised that he would reappear 
again at the end of the world and take 
revenge on his enemies. He was called 
Mohammed ul-Mahdi by the Persians. 
The Shiites themselves, however, are 


§ in turn divided into still more sects. 


All of them do not believe in this 


* From Vossische Zeitung (Berlin Liberal 
daily), January 25 


Mahdi, who was descended from Buhr 
Ibn Ali, the oldest grandson of Hus- 
sein, the son of Ali. In Yemen the 
second grandson, named Zeid, is hon- 
ored, and his second advent is expected. 

The inhabitants of Yemen, who are 
racially quite different from the rest of 
the Arabians, have called themselves 
Zeidi after this man Zeid. It is not hard 
to imagine with what fanatical hatred 
the Wahabis, to whom an oath even in 
the name of the Prophet is regarded as 
a fraud and a delusion, regard these 
worshipers of Zeid. They are the most 
unitarian sect in the world, and believe 
only in the supremacy of Allah. 

The Yemenites inhabit the richest 
part of Arabia. They are the heirs to a 
high and ancient culture. The Wa- 
habis, on the other hand, are of Bedouin 
blood, or at least half-Bedouin, and are 
wild fanatics who hate everything that 
smacks of culture. Religious prejudices 
prevail over economic and cultural 
considerations, and they still lead a 
primitive nomadic life. In 1924 the 
Wahabis revolted against the tyrant 
Hussein, King of the Hejaz, after 
England had promised them her sup- 
port. Hussein turned in flight to Imam 
Yahia, the ruler of Yemen and the 
deadly enemy of Ibn Saud. The ruler 
of Yemen did not see what a chance he 
had, and, instead of attacking the 
Wahabi army of Ibn Saud in the rear 
with his own strong forces and driving 
it into the Red Sea, he reasoned in this 
way: ‘Ibn Savd will conquer and 
overthrow King Hussein, but in doing 
so he will be hated and feared by the 
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whole Mohammedan world as a Wa- 
habi who can never become King of 
Mecca. I shall then be the only Ara- 
bian leader descended from _ the 
Prophet,—for Ibn Saud is only a 
Bedouin,—and Mecca will fall into 
my lap.’ 

Everyone knows what happened. 
Ibn Saud placed the crown of the 
Hejaz on his own head, Englard recog- 
nized his government surprisingly soon, 
and Imam Yahia failed at the decisive 
moment. The traditional hatred be- 
tween him and Ibn Saud was deepened 
and intensified by these events. 

Imam Yahia prepared himself for 
his day of reckoning with Ibn Saud. 
Yemen is a mountainous country 
separated from the Hejaz by a range of 
mountains nearly twelve thousand feet 
high. The strategic railway to Mecca 
follows the coast through Tehama, 
where the rulers of Asir, the Idrisis, are 
in the saddle. These Idrisis have still 
another brand of Mohammedanism, a 
kind of iron discipline very much like 
that practised by the Senussi in Tripoli 
and Morocco. They, however, worship 
the founder of their religion and are not 
set against him as the Wahabis are. 
Nevertheless, they did conclude with 
the Wahabis a treaty against Hussein. 

Up to this time the Idrisis were 
allied to Italy. Sayyid Mohammed 
Idrisi was full of peaceful intentions 
during the Italian war in Tripoli, but 
the Italians provided him with weapons 
and money to help overthrow the 
Sultan. A few years later, on the thirty- 
first of December, 1913, the English 
came. This was the time when British 
colonial policy was coming to a head, 
and the English gave Tehama to the 
Idrisis, along with the cities of Hodeida 
and Loheija, the salt mines of Salif, 
near the British island of Kamaran, 
and the island of Farsan, opposite 
Jizan, the main port of Asir. Moham- 
med Idrisi at once sealed a pact with 
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England, and Italy lost her unique posi- T 
tion in Arabia. rs) 
Mohammed Idrisi, whom his family A 
call Mohammed the Great, died three CC 
years later, and in 1922 his eighteen- re 
year-old son, Ali, succeeded him on the as 
throne. Ali was a_half-developed, Ww 
hysterical young man with Negro we 
blood, completely crazy and tyrannical. re 
He managed to get into fights with his 
family, with the English, with Ibn an 
Saud, with Imam Yahia, and with the pe 
Bedouins of Tehama. The Bedouins un 
called Imam Yahia to their aid, and he ces 
occupied three quarters of Ali’s domain Co 
without a single battle. He thus ac- of 
quired control over the coast of the Red nal 
Sea, and then made a treaty with Italy. the 
At this point the English came in Mr 
again. They got behind Ibn Saud, who Ha 
had marched into Asir from the north sce} 
ready to fight the Yemenites if they Oil 
undertook to go any farther. The to 
Italians became indignant, refused to Isla. 
recognize Ibn Saud, and supplied poc] 
Imam Yahia with flying machines and men 
guns. Another enemy of the Italians Seer 
then reared his head — the leader of not 
the Senussi, whom the English and the Itali 
Italians had both thrown out of § Said 
Tripoli, and who had sought refuge Idris 
with Ibn Saud. He felt this was a — and 
propitious moment to reappear in the § Asir. 
political arena. stooc 
What he did was to recommend his § Mr. 
friend, General Djemal Pasha el § the E 
Ghazzi, the former adjutant to Enver § later 
Pasha, as Prime Minister of Asir. § Asiat 
This new minister at once invited the § and } 
Senussi leader to prepare a little revo- Ita 
lution. The two men secretly managed § for w 
to overthrow the anti-English half-wit, § radio 
Ali, and to put on his throne the polit- § he co 
ically adept Said Hassan, who was & land, 
honored as a holy man. indulg 
The purpose of the Senussi was clear. § decide 
They wanted English backing so that § Arabiz 
sooner or later they might be given § Comp: 





access across the Sudan to Tripoli. 
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Under their influence and that of the 
openly pro-English Djemal Pasha, 
Asir embarked on a new political 
course. The pact with England was 
renewed, and Ibn Saud was recognized 
as a kind of protector of Asir. The 
war of revenge against Yemen was 
won, and the revival of Tehama is the 
result. 

To make war, money is necessary, 
and money is not easily procured, es- 
pecially from England. The Idrisis 
understood this, and sold the oil con- 
cessions in the Farsan Islands to 
Commander Crawford, representative 
of the Asiatic Oil Company. Crawford 
named his price and went away, but at 
the same moment another Englishman, 
Mr. Cooper from Egypt, where Imam 
Hassan’s uncle lived, appeared on the 
scene, representing the Anglo-Saxon 
Oil Company, which was very anxious 
to secure oil rights in the Farsan 
Islands. Mr. Cooper brought in his 
pocket a present and a letter of recom- 
mendation from the English Foreign 
Secretary. He had appeared in Egypt 
not very long after the conclusion of the 
Italian-Yemenite treaty of friendship. 
Said Mustafa, the cleverest of all the 
Idrisis, saw at once how matters stood, 
and an express messenger was sent to 
Asir. The Prime Minister also under- 
stood the significance of this unknown 
Mr. Cooper, and immediately went to 
the British cclony in Aden. A few days 
later the concessions given to the 
Asiatic Oil Company were withdrawn 
and Mr. Cooper landed in Asir. 

Italy prepared her man, Imam Yahia, 
for war, supplying him with officers, 
radio stations, doctors, and everything 
he could ask for, free and clear. Eng- 
land, of course, is much too poor to 
indulge in this kind of politics, and 
decided to bother no more about 
Arabia, and to let the Anglo-Saxon Oil 
Company stew in its own juice, for it 
was only a private company whose 
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name had not once appeared in the 
Stock Market quotations in the Times. 
The Anglo-Saxon Oil Company then 
gave the Idrisis ten thousand pounds 
for the concession. Three thousand 
more were handed over as the first 
year’s rental, four Fiat automobiles 
were presented to the Imam, and other 
presents were made to important min- 
isters. Besides all this, Asir was to 
receive twenty-five per cent of the oil 
produced. 

You can’t conduct a war in Arabia 
withonly thirteen thousand pounds and 
four automobiles. Weapons are needed, 
and the import of guns is prohibited by 
international law. How, under these 
circumstances, the Italians managed to 
get weapons into Yemen remains a 
mystery. In order to meet this emer- 
gency in Asir, a loan from the Anglo- 
Saxon Oil Company was necessary. 
This oil company therefore pur- 
chased war materials in London, osten- 
sibly to protect their island from attack. 
They next gave Asir a loan of at least 
one hundred thousand pounds—I 
have not the exact figures here. It was 
discovered, however, that the enemies 
they feared in the Red Sea were not so 
bloodthirsty as had been imagined, 
and that actually the Anglo-Saxon Oil 
Company needed only a handful of 
Anglo-Indian troops in the garrison at 
Kamaran to protect their possessions. 

But what was to be done with the 
expensive ammunition and guns? Local 
merchants sold the weapons in Asir, 
and with this money repaid part of the 
loan. 

Then gold began to flow in Asir. 
Bedouin tribes from Tehama and 
Zaraniq — in short, all good Sunnites 
who were eager to fight for the Prophet 
— came to the court at Asir to get their 
share of the English loan. The Imam 
of Asir paid ten thalers (five dollars) 
a month to each man, while the hereti- 
cal Imam of Yemen paid only five 
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thalers. His yoke was therefore in- 
supportable. 

All Southern Arabia was thus allied 
against the Imam, although England 
did not move a finger. An unknown 
private company that wanted to control 
valuable groups of islands and build up 
a solid oil business had turned the trick 
with about half a million dollars. 

‘War against Yemen is declared,’ the 
Imam of Asir announced to me in one 
of the few interviews he ever accorded, 
and in which he spoke of his hostility to 
the Imam of Yemen. But this declara- 
tion of war has been followed by no 
open hostilities. 

The neighbors of Yemen are weaker 
than Imam Yahia as long as Ibn Saud 
does not come to their aid. Meanwhile 
the Anglo-Saxon Oil Company became 
slightly nervous. What would happen 
if this crazy Benito Mussolini should 
land troops in Hodeida — even if it 
were only a company of Eritrean in- 
fantry? What would happen if Mus- 
solini gave Imam Yahia two dozen 
Italian officers to train his army? The 
Duce is expected everywhere. It was 
even feared that he would engage in a 
European war over Hodeida and Asir. 
This explains why Mr. Jordan, special 
representative at the Court of Ibn 
Saud, hurried back to London last 
November — ostensibly to celebrate 
the New Year at home. He explained 
to official circles that Ibn Saud did not 
want to risk a war with Imam Yahia — 
it was too dangerous. 

What will be the next move in this 
chess game? 

I have heard that the indignant 
Shiites of Yemen will have nothing to 
do with the religious novelties of Imam 
Yahia. Formerly every Yemenite who 
worshiped Allah supported the Imam; 
it was a religious duty. But Imam 
Yahia ignored this kind of support, and 
decreed that his son Ahmed should 
succeed to the throne. Ahmed is a 
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passable writer and a_ miserable 
general. The commander-in-chief of 
Imam Yahia’s army, on the other hand, 
Abdullah el Wazir, is not only a good 
commander, rich and popular, but 
intensely religious. He has no use for 
the godless novelties of Imam Yahia, 
who has abolished the right of revolu- 
tion. This general is himself the grand- 
son of an imam, and has good prospects 
of attaining the throne. 

Should petroleum alone not suffice to 
punish Imam Yahia for his Italian 
treaty, then another London corpora- 
tion will supposedly champion the 
Orthodox Shiites in Yemen and will 
reéstablish order as it existed in the 
time of Zeid of blessed memory. Eng- 
land is interested in a railway conces- 
sion from Aden to Sana. I suspect that 
the conservative Zeidis will come out 
on top, and that Imam Yahia will ac- 
cordingly have to abdicate. 

When I started out through Southern 
Arabia and the Hejaz, to elucidate to 
myself the English and Italian diplo- 
macy in Asir and Yemen, it was not clear 
to me that I was not only reporting a 
single episode of Near East polemics, but 
that I also had an unusual opportunity 
in the course of my journey to study the 
Arabian leaders and the religious and 
political awakenings of Islam along the 
Red Sea. 

For, if England is jealous of every 
inch of Arabian soil, and if England 
regards the encroachment of any other 
European Power in the desert as an 
unfriendly act, she is not practising the 
narrow imperialism that allows no 
other nation a share in her colonial 
holdings; it is rather a clear expression 
of the moral significance of the British 
control over the peninsula between 
Persia and the Red Sea. 

Arabia was the cradle of Islam, and 
it is still its heart. Mecca is the capital 
of the poor kingdom of the Hejaz, but 
it is far more important as the capital 
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of the entire Mohammedan world of 
two hundred and fifty million souls. 
The first year after the war one hundred 
and fifty thousand pilgrims came to 
Mecca, bringing a stream of gold to the 
House of Allah, to the black meteor- 
stone of the Caaba. 

The control of Mecca and Medina 
does not signify control over the souls 
of all these pilgrims or over the souls 
of all Islam, by any means. What 
it does mean is that no other State and 
no other Power can be allowed to exert 
the influence on the Mohammedan 
world that the ownership of Mecca 
implies to its occupant as the protector 
of Islam. To hinder any other nation 
gaining this strategic position is the 
alpha and omega of British imperial 
politics, and the sole purpose of the 
British diplomacy here is to keep a 
strategic position in Arabia, since it is 
the bridge to India. 

But if Mecca lends peculiar signifi- 
cance to all Arabia, making it the heart 
of Islam, what power has Islam 
developed to-day since the time of the 
war? What changes have taken place 
in its spiritual structure since Hussein, 
the Shereef of Mecca, received a sub- 
sidy of eight million pounds from 
England in 1916 and raised the flag of 
rebellion against the Turkish Caliph, 
the ally of Germany? And then fol- 
lowed the fall and disappearance of 
Hussein from the caliphate eight years 
later, and the succession of puritanical 
Ibn Saud, who now rules. Just how has 
Islam changed in all this time? 

To all these questions there is no 
certain answer. What has happened in 
Arabia has been absolutely unknown to 
Europe. Not once has the British press 
been informed by British agents in 
Aden, Kamaran, and Jidda about what 
has been going on in this mysterious 
country that is half as big as all Europe. 
In Jidda, in Hodeida, in Aden, are a 
bare two-dozen Europeans, business 
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men and agents, but they are cut off 
through their own laziness and igno- 
rance from the Mohammedan world 
about them. They know nothing of 
what is happening among their Moham- 
medan neighbors, and do not want to 
know anything. 

Occasional dispatches contradicting 
each other and frankly lying have come 
to Europe through Egyptian and 
Syrian journalists. Of modern Arabia 
and modern Islam Europe knows 
nothing. 

I was the first European to travel 
through Southern Arabia since the end 
of the war. I was the first European 
journalist who visited the leaders of the 
Hejaz and Asir Wahabis as well as 
the Idrisis and the great Senussi. My 
task was difficult enough, in a country 
that is hostile and mistrustful of 
Europe, and looks upon a journalist as 
nothing more nor less than a paid spy. 
The people would have been flatly op- 
posed to my traveling there except for 
two points in my favor. The first was 
my skill as a doctor, a hakim; and my 
second recommendation was that Gen- 
eral Sarrail, the French Commissioner 
in Syria, announced his intention of 
having me hanged as an accomplice of 
the Druses when he caught me. Nat- 
urally this news appeared in the 
Arabian papers, and endeared me 
warmly to their leaders. With this 
asset I was able to secure a visé from 
the Hejaz consul in Damascus to go to 
Jidda, and I was also given a letter 
from the same consul to a friend of 
King Ibn Saud. On the eleventh of 
October I took ship for Jidda, the 
harbor of Mecca, the port that leads 
one to another world. 

Arabia is in truth another world. It 
is not another world in the sense that it 
is the Orient. The Orient, in so far as it 
signifies different men, different sur- 
roundings, a different tempo of life and 
work, begins perhaps at Serajevo or 
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Bucharest; but the Orient I am speak- 
ing of begins in Akaba and Suez, where 
a different world opens up, hostile, 
unfriendly, full of hate, closed up to 
everyone who does not believe in Allah 
and His Prophet. The Mohammedan 
countries on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean are Mohammedan just as Spain 
is Catholic; religion no longer has real 
significance in the economic and politi- 
cal life of the people. But in Arabia 
religion enters openly into their daily 
activities. When Imam X. decides to 
go to war with Emir Y., he does so be- 
cause the Emir is a heretic, because he 
puts a different interpretation on some 
commandment dealing with the smok- 
ing of tobacco. And if King So-and-so 
leads his armies into battle, he takes 
the Koran into his hand and quotes 
them chapter and verse to justify his 
God-given right to attack the neighbor- 
ing province. South of the thirtieth 
degree of latitude Arabia is as it was in 
the time of Harun-al-Rashid; Allah and 
the Koran rule its deserts, and on the 
commandments of the Koran taxes and 
custom duties are based. Things are 
hated and loved in the name of Allah, 
and in this name, too, beardsare trimmed 
and restaurant menus prepared. 

Europeans are more despised than 
hated in Arabia. The Daula, as they 
call the English rule, is feared. but that 
does not prevent individual English- 
men from being looked upon as dogs 
and sons of dogs, as unclean barbarians, 
detractors of God and heathens. The 
Arabian of the desert and of the South 
regards the European as not only 
bad, but as infinitely stupid. He can- 
not bring himself to believe that to-day, 
1345 years since the establishment of 
Islam, there are stiil men alive who do 
not believe in Allah and the Prophet 
and do not espouse that cause. 

The average Arab takes it for granted 
that the European does not believe in 
God. The Europeans he sees donot pray, 
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and do not thank God before and after 
eating. If they were real believers in one 
Eternal Almighty God they would be 
Moslems. Their unbelief is a sign of 
deep sinfulness and incredible stupidity. 
That is the attitude of the Arab to-day, 
as it was of the Arab of yesterday. 

The South Arabian Moslem is 
dressed in English cotton, carries 
European guns, uses European field 
glasses and sewing machines. He writes 
with a fountain pen, and travels when- 
ever he can in an automobile. Aside 
from that, time has stood still for him. 
Rarely do Egyptian journals come to 
him from the five or six coast towns 
on the Red Sea where steamers stop, 
and still fewer travelers are to be seen. 

Political novelties, which both news- 
papers and travelers bring, are zeal- 
ously discussed. Gossip spreads rapidly 
to the most far-away places, but the 
son of the desert is not interested in 
what goes on outside Arabia; nor are 
the dark-skinned Bedouins of the sea- 
coast. Hardly any books can be found 
among them, and the few that they 
possess deal with religious subjects. 
Modern literature in the Arabian 
tongue is unknown. Even Emir Ab- 
dulla, the ruler of Transjordania, will 
read no other writings than the old 
classics. The Wahabis do not even 
know these, and for them scholar- 
ship, music, and art do not exist. 
Architecture and handicrafts are in- 
credibly primitive, and, in spite of con- 
tact with Europe, building, shepherd- 
ing, and fishing are still carried on as 
they have been for two thousand years. 
All this is true in the countries where 
Islam still rules in all its strength — in 
Arabia. 

Much less fanatical, but essentially 
similar, are all the Arabians living in 
the desert and on the coast of the Red 
Sea, with the exception of Ibn Saud. 
None of these countries is recognized 
by any European Power. There are no 
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consuls and ambassadors to whom the 
European traveler can turn. It is 
manifestly impossible to deal with 
Europe, and this fact accounts for 
Arabia being still the same strange 
foreign land that it was in the days of 
Ludovico Vertomannus and Niebuhr. 
It is the only land near Europe where 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
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square miles of unexplored country, the 
only land in the world that has re- 
mained unknown for the past three 
thousand years and still remains as 
mysterious as ever. It is a sealed, 
forbidden country, as different a 
world as modern Europe can well im- 
agine. It is the world of the medieval 
Orient. 


THOMPSON’ 


BY ROBERT LYND (‘Y.Y.’) 


An infant of the new generation, on 
returning from school, was asked by his 
mother what lessons he had been learn- 
ing. ‘Oh, Scripture,’ he said. ‘And 
what did you learn in Scripture?’ she 


asked. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘all about doubt- 
ing Thompson.’ The child’s instinct in 
slightly altering the name was, I think, 
wise. Doubting Thompson is clearly 
the modern counterpart of doubting 
Thomas, and in the world to-day he is 
a much more representative figure than 
his forerunner. Doubting Thomas 
doubted only one thing, and it was 
an unprecedented thing. Doubting 
Thompson doubts nearly everything; 
he is a walking question-mark. And 
even his doubt is not so much a positive 
doubt as an incapacity to make up his 
mind. 

In politics, for example, Thompson 
is no longer the sound Party man that 
every rational human being was once 
expected to be. He is not whole- 
heartedly a Conservative or whole- 
heartedly a Liberal or whole-heartedly 
Labor. He believes a little in each of 
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the Parties, and not very much in any 
of them. He doubts things as they are 
too much to be a good Conservative, 
and he has too little faith in things as 
we should all like them to be to be a good 
Socialist. If he is an Imperialist, it is 
rather sadly and agnostically, and no 
longer with the Old Testament ardor 
of conquest. If he is a Nationalist, the 
behavior of the little nations has poured 
water into the wine of his ancient en- 
thusiasm for liberty. He finds himself 
with a rather diminutive mind to make 
up in a world in which every creed that 
he has ever heard of has failed to 
achieve what it was expected to 
achieve. Thompson looks round him 
on the ruin of the hopes of all Parties, 
and is muddled, perplexed, and be- 
wildered. He does not see what he him- 
self can do to mend matters, and he 
doubts whether anybody else knows 
enough to do very much better. 

He is in the same state of perplexity 
about religion. A hundred years ago, 
there were a hundred faiths, and 
Thompson’s great-grandfather found 
it easy enough to believe in any of 
them, if his father had believed in it 
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before him. To-day there are only one 
or two faiths left, and between ninety- 
five and a hundred doubts. Doubt has 
climbed the pulpit stairs as in politics 
it has crept into the Cabinet meeting. 
Thompson does not know whether he 
is a Christian or not; he scarcely knows 
whether he is an atheist or not. He 
doubts the inspiration of the Bible 
enough to have seemed an atheist to 
his great-grandfather, and he is suffi- 
ciently agnostic in regard to the effects 
of agnosticism to seem a superstitious 
half-Christian to the devout unbeliever. 
He can make up his mind neither to 
break with the churches for good nor 
to join one of them. He is not sure 
whether his soul is immortal or not, and 
does not even know whether he hopes 
that it is immortal or not. Nothing 
could persuade him that Jonah made a 
voyage in the vast submarine of the 
whale: on that he is firm. But he sus- 
pects there is something in the Sermon 
on the Mount. He does not quite be- 
lieve it, and does not see how anyone 
could possibly live up to it; but he 
thinks that in its way it is very fine. 
He even half-believes in the Ten Com- 
mandments, or, at least, he would like 
his children to believe in them. While 
doubting the Bible, he rather believes in 
Bible teaching in the schools. 

It is not that there is anything de- 
liberate in his doubt; it is simply that 
belief has drifted away from him. He 
could no more enter into the mind of 
those ancestors of his who regarded the 
sermon as the highest flight of literature, 
and who would willingly have died at 
the stake in defense of some pedantry 
of theology, than be could enter into the 
mind of the savages of the Solomon 
Islands. He has very little hope of 
going to the Heaven in which he 
scarcely believes, and very little fear 
of going to a Hell which seems to him 
rather absurd. All he knows is that he 
is on earth and that he does not quite 
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know what to think about it. He has a 
vague notion that the theory of evolu- 
tion is true, because everybody says 
that it is true, and he rather thinks it is 
a satisfactory explanation of something 
or other, though, if he were asked to 
explain what that something or other is, 
he would find it difficult to frame a 
dozen sentences that had the slightest 
meaning. Indeed, you have only to 
discuss evolution with him for five 
minutes to discover that at the back 
of his mind he has his doubts about 
evolution. At times he turns in search 
of faith to spiritualism, wishing that 
he could believe in it, and yet unable 
to make up his mind one way or the 
other. 

And this continual dubitation runs 
through the whole of his life, apart 
from the immediate material things 
that force themselves on his belief as 
realities. Thompson, for instance, does 
firmly believe in the existence of the 
telephone. He performs an act of faith 
every time he takes up the telephone, 
never doubting that, apart from acci- 
dents, he will ultimately be put through 
to whatever number he asks for. 
Similarly, he believes in the gramo- 
phone, wireless, motor cars, airplanes, 
railway trains, and the racing results in 
the newspapers. These things he has 
put to the test, and experience has 
proved that they exist and that they 
are what he thinks they are. If a 
philosopher tried to prove to him that 
his gramophone had no objective exist- 
ence, Thompson would find it easier to 
doubt the sanity of the philosopher 
than the reality of his gramophone. 
In all the pedestrian things of life — 
at his work, at his meals, and in his 
recreations — Thompson has just as 
much common sense as his grandfather. 
He knows as well as his grandfather 
the difference between a king and a 
knave in a pack of cards. Where he 
differs from his grandfather is in the 
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fact that, whereas his grandfather 
found it as easy to be convinced by the 
evidence of the imagination as by the 
evidence of the reason, Thompson, 
while giving more credence to the 
evidence of the reason, can give scarcely 
any credence to the evidence of the 
imagination. 

It is true that at a great crisis the 
imagination reasserts itself and Thomp- 
son discovers that he secretly believes 
a great deal more than he thought he 
believed. Let a war break out, and 
Thompson, who always thought that 
he didn’t believe in war, and who 
never suspected himself of an ardent 
belief in his country, rushes to enlist 
and in a few months is off to the battle- 
fields, still singing songs of doubt while 
performing the supreme act of faith. 
But, when the war is over and he has 
settled back into ordinary life again, 
reaction sets in and Thompson is in- 
clined to think that he believes in his 
country less than ever. He certainly 
does not believe in war. If anything 
could make him believe in the League 
of Nations, it is his disbelief in war; 
but he has about as much belief in the 
League of Nations as in the bench of 
bishops. He wishes it well in a vague 
way, but he would not subscribe five 
pounds to save it from destruction; he 
is too keenly aware of the universal 
helplessness of the human race. Re- 
mind him that the human race has by 
no means shown itself helpless in the 
prevention and cure of certain diseases, 
and Thompson maintains that that is 
different — that it is much easier to 
cure a disease than to teach human 
beings how to behave themselves. 
‘Look at France,’ he says. 

As to how people ought to behave 
themselves, he is by no means so cer- 
tain as he used to be. He was brought 
up to believe in the Ten Command- 
ments and law and order as the great 
guides to right behavior in public and 


private life. But the standards both in 
private and public morals now seem to 
him to be only dimly seen through a 
mist, and they have lost their clear 
sanctity. He is not sure whether the 
world is going to the dogs or not as a 
result; all he knows is that, if it is, he 
cannot do anything to help it. He tries 
to comfort himself with the reflection 
that the world is passing through a 
transition stage, but if you ask him, 
‘Transition stage, what to?’ he can 
only smile and agree that we are prob- 
ably passing through a transition stage 
to the next transition stage. Not that 
Thompson is indifferent to the future 
or that he takes no pleasure in peering 
anxiously in the direction in which he 
thinks its secrets may lie; he finds 
nothing more stimulating than the 
forecasts of those dogmatic prophets 
who conjure up a picture of a rosy and 
rational civilization, and, as he reads 
them, he can almost believe for twenty- 
four hours that women are becoming 
nobler than they have ever been, and 
that men, in spite of a good deal of 
evidence to the contrary, are following 
their example. But the exhilaration of 
the prophecy fades like the exhilara- 
tion of a bottle of wine, and, the morn- 
ing after, Thompson can no longer go 
on Coué-ing about men and women 
getting better and better. He even 
wonders whether they are not getting 
worse and worse. But that, too, is 
something of which he is not quite 
sure. 

It is because of Thompson, I fancy, 
that this is the great age of the adver- 
tiser. Believing nothing very confi- 
dently, Thompson can believe almost 
anything for a few hours, and the clever 
advertiser has him at his mercy. He 
has tried all the patent medicines, and 
you could scarcely invent a patent 
medicine of which you could not per- 
suade Thompson to buy at least a 
bottle. He quickly loses faith in each 
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of them that he tries; but a man has to 
believe in something, and the adver- 
tiser does Thompson the service of 
telling him what to believe. Even in 
such matters as books Thompson likes 
to be told what to admire. You can 
persuade him at least not to admit that 
he sees no meaning in some meaning- 
less poem or that some pseudopsy- 
chological potpourri of fiction is less 
true to life than the novels of Charles 
Garvice. Thompson is modest, and 
will always bow to dogmatic assertion. 
Tell him that Shakespeare was an angel 
in human form, and Thompson will 
admit it. Tell him that Shakespeare 
had all the vices that were ever sus- 
pected by a psychoanalyst, and Thomp- 
son will admit that too, with the same 
charming complaisance. The truth is, 
he likes to have opinions, but finds it 
easier to hold the opinions of other 
people than to form opinions of his 
own. In the arts, you will find him 
wavering in the wake of every new 
boom. He seldom reads anything that 


everybody else is not telling him to 
read. He goes to plays, cinemas, and 
concerts on the same principle. Thomp- 
son likes to be ordered about. 

It seems absurd to suggest that 
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Thompson is a danger to civilization; 
he seems so negative, so harmless, so 
good-naturedly free from self-assertion. 
But it is an undeniable fact that, in a 
world exclusively populated by Thomp- 
sons, democratic government would be 
impossible. Men must believe some- 
thing, and, if they have no beliefs of 
their own, it is a rule of nature that 
some despot, foreign or domestic, will 
arise and impose belief on them by 
force. Mussolini could never have 
become the dictator of Italy if hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italians had 
not been Thompsoni. It was because 
Thomassovitch was so prevalent a 
figure both among the Russian aristoc- 
racy and among Russian revolution- 
aries that Lenin was able to establish 
the Soviet system. In an ideal country 
there would be just enough Thompsons, 
but not too many of them — enough 
to preserve the ease and charm of life, 
but not enough to betray it. Thomp- 
son, when he multiplies, is the smiling 
forerunner of some new Lenin or Mus- 
solini. That is why I wish a great states- 
man would appear in those parts of the 
world which are still more or Jess free 
and warn his fellow citizens with all pos- 
sible gravity: ‘Beware of Thompson!’ 















For many years different countries 







































by — have supported mercenary armies 
ve § which foreigners can join. Holland had 
in- & a Foreign Legion in the East Indies, 
ad — and Spain one in Northwest Africa, 
ise § while the French Foreign Legion has 

a & fought in Morocco, Syria, and Indo- 
oc- | China, and the Egyptian in Palestine. 
m- —& Yet the French Foreign Legion is almost 
ish — the only one we hear about. Concern- 
try — ing this organization a great many 
ns, §§ books have been written, in which the 
igh & brutality and the discipline, the hard- 
ife, § ships in battle and on the march, have 
ap- — been more or less exaggerated. The 
ing — reason for this inaccuracy lies in the 
us- — fact that most of the authors spent 
es- &} only a short time in the Foreign Legion, 
the — because either sickness or successful 
ree —& flight enabled them to cut short their 
yos- | five-year enlistment period. Others, 








technically known as embusqués, were 
attached to various offices, and saw 
the whole thing from a distance. Here, 
then, lies the explanation for all the 
twisted and unfounded stories that 
have been told. It is not enough to 
have spent a single month with the 
men of the Legion; you must have 
marched the length and breadth of 
Morocco with them, you must have 
lived with them and sung their songs, 
you must have known their life and 
seen what they have seen for years. 
It is only in this way that can one get 
a true picture of the French Foreign 
Legion. , 






















































































1From Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Wochen- 
Ausgabe (Vienna Liberal daily), February 19, 
March 5 










WHAT PRICE HUMANITY?! 


BY LEGIONNAIRE ‘TORATO’ 


It is no longer what it was ten or fif- 
teen yearsago. Algeria and the Kabyles 
have been subdued, and to-day the 
Legion is simply part of the French 
Government. No more marches through 
the desert, and, thanks to the protests 
of Jack London, no more of that 
frightful punishment that makes one’s 
life like a living death. 

At the present time the French 
Foreign Legion is drawn from so many 
different nations that its activities 
open up an entirely new kind of life 
to its members. Any physically sound 
man between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty can take out his first naturalization 
papers and join the Colors. After this 
his credentials are never asked for, 
and fugitives from justice are as wel- 
come as anybody else. This is why no 
group of people in the world comprises 
such a variety of nationalities, pro- 
fessions, beliefs, and personalities. These 
modern crusaders do not fight for 
money, nor for the French tricolor, 
which means nothing to them; they 
enlist either out of a love of adven- 
ture and for the pleasure they take in 
fighting, or to save themselves from 
being arrested for some crime. The 
Legion at present is composed of forty 
per cent Germans, ten per cent Serbi- 
ans, Bulgarians, and Hungarians, nine 
per cent Russians, Caucasians, and 
Circassians, nine per cent Belgians, 
Swiss, Poles, and Dutch, seven per 
cent Turks and Rumanians, eight per 
cent French and Spaniards, five per 
cent Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, 
three per cent Americans and English, 
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and nine per cent Arabs, Negroes, 
Mongols, and such. 

Here the outcast of humanity rubs 
shoulders with characters from every 
walk of life, for the vagabond and 
tramp stand next in line to the astrono- 
mer, the circus clown, and the lawyer. 
The baker and the dentist are brothers 
in arms. All are adventurers and 
fighters —a conglomeration of mer- 
chants, acrobats, honest laborers, swin- 
dlers, and thieves, none of whom ever 
gets any letters, and all of whom make 
new friendships in scenes far from their 
native soil. Many a bearer of a proud 
name has enlisted under an alias. Some 
were bank directors, engineers, or high 
officers from other countries. Most of 
these men live in a state of the deepest 
despair. Their previous life has com- 
pelled them to take this desperate step 
and has forced them to break off all 
contact with the outer world. For 
five long years, during which time 
their parents and kinsfolk may die, 
they are allowed no leave of absence. 
No excuse whatever can bring them to 
their far-off home; and not one letter 
do they receive. For this reason, they 
are not like other soldiers. It is not 
strength which keeps them in order, 
but brutality and tyranny. Brutality 
and tyranny force them to put up 
with inconceivable hardships and com- 
pel them to perform incredible feats 
of endurance — feats for which the 
Foreign Legion has been famous for 
scores of years. 

When this organization was founded, 
in 1830, all the other European nations, 
including Germany, gave the idea their 
approval. It was understood that 
France should be allowed to establish 
a mercenary army known as the Légion 
Etrangére, and that organization has 
now lasted nearly one hundred years. 
In 1930 the century will be up, and 
perhaps then the Legion will take on a 
new name; or perhaps France will 
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feel itself strong enough to dispense 
with it. 

In spite of all tales of hardship, and 
although enlistments are voluntary, 
the personnel of the Legion has risen 
from eighteen thousand to twenty-five: 
thousand in recent years — a fact that 
compels us to ask why the desire to join 
the Legion is so strong. Is n’t it every 
young man’s dream to encounter dan- 
gers and adventures which he can boast 
about afterward? And is n’t he likely 
to find everything that he is looking for 
in the way of danger in the Foreign 
Legion, serving on foreign soil? Thus 
it is that many a young man has left a 
good position, his friends, his wife, or 
his parents, to take up this exciting 
life. 

Others are forced by fate to enlist. 
Unemployment, uncertainty at home, 
family quarrels, crimes, and other dark 
episodes, have determined them to take 
the plunge. 

For a great many people the Legion 
still signifies protection and security. 
This is particularly true of those who 
are facing a prison term, and who turn 
to the Legion as a last resort. Here 
they all conceal their past under a 
mantle of silence, and such unfortunates 
discover too late that there are as many 
troubles here as they have left behind. 

Most of the Germans who have 
joined come from districts occupied by 
the French. Before signing up for their 
five-year enlistment period they must 
undergo a medical examination. The 
volunteers travel in groups of thirty to 
forty, by way of Metz, Nancy, and 
Lyon to Marseille. There they meet 
the volunteers from other nations and 
come in contact for the first time with 
their future comrades, who are also 
leaving civilian life behind them and 
voyaging over an unknown sea to al 
unknown country. The ship, Sid: 
Brahim, takes this multicolored com- 
pany across the Mediterranean to Oran 
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in thirty-six hours. Here they will be 
transformed into real legionaries, and 
will exchange, with mixed feelings, their 
mufti for a khaki uniform and sun 
helmet. 

Their period of training in Algiers 
follows, at a garrison town known as 
Sidi-bel-Abbés. The first night in 
barracks brings many surprises. No 
young legionary’s imagination can con- 
ceive of the number of vermin with 
which he is surrounded. Bedbugs and 
fleas prevent him from sleeping, and by 
the light of oil lamps he tries in vain to 
kill his relentless tormentors. On the 
next day there is another physical 
inspection and inoculation, and in 
the afternoon he is given the first half 
of his enlistment bonus. 

The new country, the Arabian mar- 
ket place, and other novelties, agreeably 
hold his attention for the first few 
weeks. He has two hundred and fifty 
francs in his pocket, and his duties are 
not impossible. What more cana soldier 
ask for? But after the first month Sidi- 


bel-Abbés begins to show its true face. 
The enlistment bonus is spent, and the 
poor recruit has seen everything that 
the little town holds. Duty becomes 
increasingly hard. Until now drill has 
been conducted without guns, and most 
of the time has been spent in learning 


the French commands. All this is 
changed, however, the first time that 
the new volunteers are given their 
Loebel rifles. From then onall their time 
is spent in target practiceand marching. 

The marches are terrific. It is ex- 
hausting for a seasoned walker to cover 
one hundred kilometres in this infernal 
heat, walking at the rate of from fifty 
to fifty-five steps a minute, and for the 
new member of the Legion to cover 
thirty or forty kilometres with his 
uniform and heavy knapsack, marching 
through stifling dust, is well-nigh im- 
possible. Since he is not provided with 
stockings, he must wear his shoes over 
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his bare feet, which are soon covered 
with open sores — and still he must 
march and march. 

On top of all these difficulties, the 
men must put up with miserable food 
and unsanitary conditions, as well as 
with very small pay —so little that 
they cannot buy even the barest ne- 
cessities. Five sous a day— that is, 
twenty-five centimes — will purchase 
just ten cigarettes. This means that 
they must do all their own laundry and 
patching; and not even soap for wash- 
ing or material for sewing is provided 
for them. All this they must put up 
with, and receive for their pains only 
seven and one-half francs a month. 
Obviously, personal necessities, and 
even their tiniest needs, cannot be 
filled. Watches, pocketknives, tooth 
paste, shoe polish, handkerchiefs, and 
the like, are luxuries, and only one 
legionary in fifty has them. 

In the evening they can be seen wan- 
dering about their barracks picking up 
cigarette stubs and fighting for bread 
with the ‘Blues,’ as the newcomers 
with bonus money in their pockets are 
called. Some of them have a very 
simple method of acquiring property: 
they steal it. In the Legion this is 
called ‘System D.’ In the course of his 
five-year enlistment period the most 
honorable legionary is bound to steal at 
least once. 

Food is scarce. The daily allowance 
of bread is sixty grammes, and at noon 
and in the evening a piece of meat and 
a quarter of a litre of vegetables are 
served. No moreand no less. Through- 
out the French Foreign Legion the 
quarter-of-a-litre system prevails. This 
provides for a quarter of a litre of coffee 
in the morning, a quarter of a litre of 
wine at lunch, a quarter of vege- 
tables, and often enough a quarter of 
meal instead of bread. There is never 
butter, or anything else to put on the 
bread. 
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Discipline is not strict, but ex- 
tremely brutal. Although physical 
punishment is barred in principle, it is 
practised often enough. Men in the 
Legion become hard-boiled, even the 
most civilized. The legionary is under 
suspicion wherever he goes, especially 
if he passes women, and the story 
is told of a legionary passing a house 
where someone cried out: ‘Marguerite, 
fermes la porte; un légionnaire qui passe! 
(Marguerite, close the door; a legionary 
is going by!)’ Naturally, many young 
legionaries are unhappy in the company 
of comrades with whom a fist fight is 
the most decisive method of argument, 
and it is not surprising that they 
should be tempted to flee from these 
conditions. The inventive genius that 
they apply to their escapes is almost 
incredible. . 

On one occasion a deeply veiled wom- 
an was discovered in Marseille shout- 
ing French in a high voice and demand- 
ing a ticket to Metz. Asshe was paying, 
a hand descended on her shoulder. 
The police had been looking at her 
closely, and had recognized behind the 
veil the unshaven face of a German 
legionary who had made the thirty-six- 
hour journey from Oran without being 
suspected. Another legionary, a Ru- 
manian portrait painter, was brought 
back to barracks after fifteen days’ 
absence. He was barefoot and clothed 
only in his undershirt, and his puttees 
were wound around his head like a tur- 
ban. He had endeavored to cross the 
Spanish border, one hundred and fifty 
kilometres away. After wandering 
around in the mountains for six days, 
and nearly dying of hunger, he fell in 
with an Arabian shepherd, who gave 
him some food in exchange for his whole 
uniform, including the shoes. He con- 
tinued his journey, and was just about 
to cross the river Ouergha, on the morn- 
ing of the eleventh day, when the Arab 
police rushed up and captured him. 
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On another occasion two men stole a 





































metre of wire and a leather bag meant fc 
for telephone equipment, which they tc 
filled with food. Thereupon they cs 
started to follow the telephone poles th 
toward Spanish Morocco, and told any ar 
suspicious policeman that they were ey 
doing repair duty. After an adventur- ha 
ous journey through the Rif Kabyle ne 
country, they crossed the border near sir 
Tangier, and are to-day in Germany. ca 
A Dutchman concealed himself in a co! 
freight car and reached Algiers, swim- en 
ming by night to an English ship. ex: 
There he hid in a lifeboat, and lived for Ita 
four days on the provisions that he 7 
found inside. When he landed he Ab 
thought he was on English soil, and his exy 
astonishment can be imagined when he fori 
was seized by the French police and am 
discovered that he was in Bordeaux. to 
Such attempts to escape occur almost figh 
every day, for Sidi-bel-Abbés is a kind nine 
of springboard from which men leap to an « 
freedom. For that reason the French bloc 
have organized a special police service, roac 
which functions with such amazing — exh; 
efficiency that flight is almost impossi- § and 
ble, especially when there are so many § gone 
other almost insuperable obstacles to be B be d 
overcome. Nearly fifteen per cent of B In ¢ 
the legionaries have tried to escape, and §  invo 
most of them are now working in § com, 
prison, where they are probably think- Nc 
ing out some better plan to try next § but | 
time. down 
No wonder most of the Foreign § fiects 
Legionaries lament their fate and gnash B  dazz/ 
their teeth as dull resignation gradually § canny 
overcomes them. They even get used Ay 
to their duty. ‘System D’ is developed B floats 
further and further; and silence be it con 
comes a pleasure. If it only were not silent 
for the terrible evenings. Then it isf% on the 
that old memories come to life and The 
gloomy comparisons between past and far be’ 
present are drawn. Their reflections canno} 
and afterthoughts, together with theif withoy 
inability to cope with existing cond: Blind) 
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tions, force them to find some way of 
forgetfulness, and they turn to alcohol, 
to wine. One look into the military 
canteen explains their whole life. On 
their red faces despair and hardship 
are written large. They converse in 
every language under the sun, yet 
hardly understand anything their 
neighbors say. All realize that they are 
simply here to kill time as best they 
can, and they throw their last copper 
coins on the table. What’s the differ- 
ence? One more drink. With an 
exalted expression and glassy eyes an 
Italian in the corner sings O, sole mio! 

The drill and training in Sidi-bel- 
Abbés are child’s play compared to the 
exploits that the legionary must per- 
form in the field. He must, for ex- 
ample, march the twenty-five hundred 
to four thousand kilometres to the 
fighting area and back within eight or 
nine months. This involves building 
an enormous number of outposts and 
blockhouses and laying many miles of 
road. Fighting, work, sickness, and 
exhaustion make the hardest head reel, 
and many Foreign Legionaries have 
gone through experiences that could not 
be duplicated in the World War itself. 
In order to understand the suffering 
involved in a day’s march, let us ac- 
company the Legion into the field. 

Not a bush, not a shadow — nothing 
but white earth and the sun beating 
down at right angles. The ground re- 
flects the heat in quivering rays of 
dazzling intensity. The silence is un- 
canny. 

A gray cloud —a cloud of dust — 
floats in the distance. It grows higher; 
it comes nearer; and now it is upon us, 
silent and gloomy. The Foreign Legion 
on the march. 

Their point of departure is already 
far behind them, and their destination 
cannot yet be seen. Forward they go, 
without knowing where or how far. 
Blindly they follow their leader, whom 


no one even thinks of abandoning. 
They stagger through the stifling dust, 
bowed down under the weight of their 
packs. Their eyes are almost closed. 
Sweat drips from their eyebrows, runs 
over the lids, and pours in streams 
down their dusty faces, finally dripping 
from their chins to their uniforms. 
Their lungs are choked with dust, and 
they breathe in gasps. Their tongues 
are dry and can hardly move, but lie in 
their mouths like pieces of wood. 
Their right arms are numb from the 
weight of the guns, while their elbows 
are supported by their cartridge belts. 
Their legs move mechanically, and 
each man’s eyes see no farther than the 
back of the man ahead of him as he 
marches on in regular step — one, two; 
one, two. 

Canteens are empty, and their only 
thought is water as mad imaginings 
torment their minds. Before each 
man’s eyes dances the picture of a flag- 
on filled with water — clear, ice-cold 
water. It overflows and drips to the 
ground. They follow it with thirsty 
eyes, but at their feet lies the dusty 
road stretching before them. 

Someone has stumbled and fallen 
beneath his burden. The man behind 
almost trips over him, but manages to 
lift him up, for the other lacks the 
strength to rise alone. Finally he is 
attached to the last squad, and goes on 
marching. 

Nobody thinks. One obsession only 
possesses their minds — water, water! 

How long will this last? A whistle 
sounds. The company contracts its 
ranks. A second whistle. Halt! The 
legionary throws himself on the ground, 
pack, gun, and all. A few discover a 
puddle of water with green slime on it. 
They cup their hands together, lying 
on their stomachs, and drink and drink. 
Others stand behind, their eyes glazed 
and dead. 

Again the whistle sounds, and the 
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march continues. The men on the 
ground get up, form in line, advauce. 
A few hover about one comrade too 
tired to move. Someone takes his gun, 
and they leave him lying there. Per- 
haps they will come back. If not — 
tant pis. 

The officer shouts from his horse, 
‘Half an hour more’; but his words 
make no impression. Everyone’s senses 
are dead. Water is the only thought. 
Wearily, without spirit, they stumble 
over the stony ground. 

At about three in the afternoon the 
end of the march is reached. The men 
stop on a mountain-side, exhausted and 
breathless. Only the officers walk, 
with clumsy steps after their day’s ride. 
This rest lasts half an hour, and then 
the corvée (the fatigue squad) is sum- 
moned. They must build a three-foot- 
high stone wall to protect against 
night attacks. If they are tired, there 
is no help for it. ‘Auaz pierres!’ is a 
familiar cry, and one that is automati- 
cally obeyed. Stones are dragged and 
laid one on top of the other. 

The rest have meanwhile set out on a 
search for wood and water. They carry 
with them their canteens, and each one 
also bears in his hand an eight-quart 
canvas pail. With leaden steps they 
stagger down the mountain-side, and 
on their way encounter a hundred 
mules also looking for drink. Heads 
are now beating madly, and he who 
stands still long is likely to fall down 
with dizziness. The stomach feels as if 
everything were pumped out of it, and 
the heart beats fast. They shiver with 
the heat. It is a sign of fever; but the 
legionary always carries with him a 
supply of quinine tablets. He must 
swallow one, though not now, for there 
is not a drop of moisture in his mouth. 
The search for water goes on. How far 
must they go? Already they are think- 
ing of the walk back. 

At last! Before their eyes runs a 
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small silver stream winding sharply 
among the rocks. Water! Unconscious- 
ly they hasten their step; they run. 
Whence comes this strength? Now 
they stand before the brook, hardly six 
inches deep and a bare yard across. 
The mules and horses walk through it, 
stirring up dirt, while the men lie flat 
and drink in long, eager gulps. Nobody 
minds the mud that the horses have 
kicked up. They are only conscious of 
a lukewarm, oily taste — magnesium 
water. 

Then they wash their faces, fill their 
pails and canteens, and take several 
tablets of quinine. Once more they 
drink, until they feel that they have 
had enough. 

Hanging their canteens over their 
shoulders and carrying their canvas 
pails in their hands, they wander 
slowly back, for their legs and their feet 
are sore. It takes them more than an 
hour to return to camp. Their com- 
rades have already come out to meet 
them and have seized their canteens. 
In a few minutes most of the canvas 
buckets are empty. The rest are taken 
around to the cook, who is grinding 
coffee with his rifle butt. He makes a 
face — there is not enough water, and 
to-morrow morning there will be no 
coffee, he fears. 

The wall is not ready yet, and all the 
men take a hand in finishing it, corpo- 
rals and sergeants too. Only the officers 
stand apart, shouting ‘Allez! Allez!’ 
No other speech is heard as the men 
dumbly perform their unavoidable 
task. 

As soon as the wall is high enough 
tents are pitched, and, since the ground 
is too stony for wooden tent-pegs to be 
driven in, big stones are used instead to 
hold down the edges. 

None of these tired men is hungry. 
The bread has been reduced to crumbs 
after its strenuous journey by donkey, 
and each man takes his portion in a tin 
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cup. But no one eats. They simply 
pour their bread into the bread bag, to 
get at their quarter of a litre of sour 
red wine all the sooner. 

Several stragglers stumble in. They 
too have no water and suffer terribly 
from thirst. Their glazed eyes shine 
out of their dusty, gray faces, and 
rivulets of sweat have ploughed fur- 
rows down their cheeks. They can 
hardly speak. After they have laid 
down their packs, they go looking for 
water. The others meanwhile gather 
around the cook. It is not hunger that 
leads them to devour their quarter 
of a litre of rice and their spoonful 
of canned meat, but only the desire 
to have enough strength to live through 
the next day. 

Evening descends and _ shadows 
lengthen. Suddenly a low song is 
heard — the earnest, almost religious, 
voice of a Russian, flinging all his 
Slavic melancholy in the face of the 
heavens, where the first star is already 
shining. The legionaries form a ring 
about him and listen with bated 
breath, for nothing is so close to their 
hearts as this melancholy tune which 
conjures up so many vanished scenes. 
Some sigh deeply, and others turn 
away to hide their tear-filled eyes. 
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Gone are their dreams of youth, and 
their past lies far behind them, golden 
in the distance. 

The singing stops. Through the 
clear evening air sounds the bugle call. 
Inspection. With heavy, uncertain 
tread the legionaries go to their tents. 
They buckle their cartridge belts 
around them and strap their rifles 
to their wrists. Then they creep into 
their shelters for the night’s rest. 
Their pack is their pillow, and the hard 
earth their bed. Their coat serves as a 
blanket, and they lie pressed together 
so closely that no one can turn over 
without disturbing his neighbor’s rest. 
Outside the ceaseless tread of the sentry 
is heard, and the groans of some sick 
man in his tent as he tosses about in 
feverish despair. 

The moon shines big and bright just 
above the horizon, and throws its 
white light on the closely packed 
encampment. A gentle sound of chirp- 
ing is in the air, and a sweet smell of 
menthol rises from the ground. Next 
morning everything will have dis- 
appeared. A destroyed wall and a few 
empty tin cans will be their only traces. 
Like a breath of wind they have passed 
over this place — the Foreign Legion 
on the march. 
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A GERMAN SOCIALIST IN INDIA 


BY FRANZ JOSEF FURTWANGLER 


OnLy twenty-nine per cent of the peo- 
ple of Calcutta, the largest city in 
India and the second largest in Asia, 
were born within its boundaries. All 
the rest are newcomers from Bengal 
and farther up the Ganges or from the 
southern provinces, or else are immi- 
grants from other Asiatic countries or 
Europe. Its extensive, well-kept parks 
and handsome government buildings 
give the former capital an imposing 
aspect. Unlike Bombay, where the 


European quarter and the native town 
are separated as abruptly as though a 


barbed-wire fence ran between them, 
these two sections of Calcutta merge 
gradually into each other across a zone 
a mile or more wide, where low Indian 
huts and open booths alternate with 
tall Western business houses. One 
half of Clive Street is the fashionable 
shopping thoroughfare of the European 
town, while the.other penetrates deeply 
into the hybrid city. 

This intermingling of lofty business 
houses and Indian bazaars brings out 
queer contrasts between whites and 
natives. The bazaars are fascinating 
places, because they tell the whole 
story of Indian craftsmanship and 
consumption. I noticed above one of 
them a flaring sign announcing ‘Ger- 
man Goods Sold Here.’ Inside were 
scissors, cutlery, mirrors, aluminum 
ware, glassware, and similar goods, all 

1From Vorwdrts (Berlin Conservative-Social- 
ist daily), February 25, March 1, 8, 9 
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of the cheapest grade, and priced at 
about double as much as in Germany. 
I saw German textiles on sale in other 
shops, including imitation Kashmir 
and Nepal shawls and cotton knit 
goods, at correspondingly high prices. 
An Englishman who has lived in 
Calcutta most of his life tells me that 
great changes have occurred in the 
import trade since the war. Many 
cheap textiles, stationery, and small 
metal goods now come from America, 
which previously was not the case. 
Birmingham is selling more hardware 
than formerly. But the keenest com- 
petitor is Japan. When a choice of 
three articles of different quality is 
offered, one from Germany, another 
from America, and the third from 
Japan, the last is invariably the 
cheapest — and also the poorest. 

In one of these typical streets of 
six-story shops and Indian bazaars I 
witnessed a strange sight that re- 
minded me vividly that I was in another 
world. I stood half an hour watching 
goats led up a flight of steps into a 
small structure open to the street and 
rising a few feet above it, where they 
were thrown on a wooden block and 
beheaded by a slaughterman, in plain 
view of a circle of gaping spectators 
outside. I supposed at first it was a 
native abattoir, but was informed that 
it was the sacrifice place of some back- 
ward Hindu sect, and that on certain 
days this ceremony went on from early 
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morning until late at night. A similar 
intermingling of two worlds occurred 
on the banks of the Holy Ganges, where 
next to modern vessels from Glasgow 
and Liverpool old-fashioned barges 
rowed by six or eight Indians, who ran 
back and forth along the deck as they 
plied their long oars, crawled slug- 
gishly forward. Down dozens of broad 
flights of steps natives descended to 
bathe in the sacred waters, while 
Hindus washed their cows in their 
midst. Along the green banks of the 
Hooghly were ranged brightly painted 
jute factories and white and yellow 
European villas. Between the factories 
Hindu temples nestled, half obscured 
in palm groves, and here and there the 
clay hut of a Bengalese peasant peeked 
forth from the foliage. 

But the people themselves were 
more interesting than their architec- 
ture and their street life. Calcutta, and 
in fact the whole province of Bengal, 
with its forty-seven million inhab- 
itants, differ from the rest of India. 
Above all, they have practically no 
pariahs, or untouchables. This is of 
great political importance. In Southern 
and Central India the untouchables 
number many millions, and create a 
problem that must be solved before 
decisive steps can be taken toward 
greater political autonomy. The Ben- 
galese, on the other hand, have a free 
hand to agitate for national and social 
independence. They are often called 
the French of India, and undoubtedly 
are quicker intellectually and more 
imaginative and emotional than any 
other people of the Peninsula. They 
have a keen sense of humor and irony, 
and what we designate by that un- 
translatable word ‘esprit.’ 

A Bengalese peasant lives on a 
couple of acres of land, cultivated like 
a garden, from which he somehow 
manages to squeeze a meagre living. 
The soil is very fertile, and the rain- 
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fall abundant, so that famine is prac- 
tically unknown. In order to keep the 
cultivators from waxing fat and sloth- 
ful, however, the Government and the 
zamindar, or native landlord, are 
careful to relieve them of their surplus 
crops. 

In the city the Bengalese is usually 
a merchant or a clerk in a bank or a 
trading house. When he engages in 
manual labor it is generally in the 
skilled trades. Resident Englishmen 
tell me that a Bengalese machinist or 
electrician is quite as competent as a 
white mechanic in the same calling. 
Calcutta’s hundred thousand or more 
underskilled and underpaid textile 
operatives, especially in the jute mills, 
are mostly immigrants from other 
provinces, driven to the city by crop 
failures and overpopulation) Calcutta 
also has more lawyers than any other 
place in India. These are the gentle- 
men who keep the political pot boiling. 
In no other part of the country are 
the common people so well informed 


upon questions of the day. Nowhere 
else was I able to talk intelligently with 
a clerk or a hotel porter about Briand, 


Chamberlain, and Stresemann. The 
English naturally consider the Ben- 
galese trouble-makers, because they 
are politically the most self-assertive of 
the natives. 

Calcutta’s secret police is one of the 
busiest organizations of the kind in 
the world. What Metternich called 
demagogues are here called agitators, 
and ‘Red Bengal’ is a term on every 
lip. Dozens of able and honorable 
politicians are languishing in confine- 
ment, where some of them have been 
held for several years. They are im- 
prisoned under an ordinance issued by 
the Viceroy, after Parliament had 
rejected it, authorizing the Govern- 
ment to put political undesirables in 
jail for a term not exceeding six months. 
After the six months is up, these gentle- 
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men are notified that they still have 
another term coming to them. The 
most prominent among the prisoners 
is Subhas Chandra Bose, Chief Exec- 
utive Officer of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, who was arrested in October 1924 
and interned at Mandalay. We should 
call him in Europe a Radical-Liberal 
rather than a Terrorist or a Com- 
munist. 


Delhi, the new capital of India, with 
a population of three hundred and 
fifty thousand, has many buildings 
dating back to the golden age of the 
Mogul Emperors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Northern India 
has still an important Islamic popu- 
lation, which has imposed its customs 
to some extent even upon the Hindus. 
One notices this instantly in the street 
life, where native women are rarely 
seen abroad. 

On my arrival I found the city in a 
flurry of excitement, and hotel prices 
showed that something important was 
on hand. Parliament was about to 
meet for the first time in its new 
home, a considerable distance outside 
the present town. Already a great 
group of government offices has been 
erected in the new official quarter. A 
viceregal palace stands half completed, 
and some distance beyond clusters of 
two-story villas designed to house 
government officials display their snow- 
white facades against a dark back- 
ground of foliage. 

Parliament House is as round as a 
circus, and is said to be the largest 
building of the kind in the world. It 
was not yet finished. Long lines of 
women carrying stone and mortar 
proved that the population is not yet 
one hundred per cent Mohammedan. 
This toiling procession and the oxcarts 
bringing huge blocks of stone for the 
masons suggested a scene from the 
erection of the Pyramids. The great, 
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flat, round structure rather reminded 
me of a gray-frosted wedding cake. 
Upon a massive basement, and set 
back somewhat from the lower wall, 
rises a circle of tall pillars enclos- 
ing a broad promenade which runs 
around the whole second story. The 
foundation is of pale red sandstone. 
The upper portion, including the 
pillars, is of white sandstone, while 
from the centre of the roof rises a little 
gray confectionery tower, like the 
ornament on a cake, which contains 
the parliamentary library. Neverthe- 
less, as a whole the building is well 
proportioned, simply designed, and 
pleasing. 

Inside it is in equally good taste. 
The stairways are dignified, and the 
rooms are airy and cheerful. The wood- 
paneled assembly hall is semicircular, 
and has a gallery around it. In addi- 
tion there is a room for the State 
Council, and another for the meetings 
of the Princes. The last is a rather 
ornamental feature, for the mahara- 
jahs’ gathering is not recognized in the 
Constitution. Only in one respect 
does the building differ conspicuously 
in its general arrangements from those 
in Europe: it contains three restau- 
rants — one for Hindus, another for 
Mohammedans, and a third for Euro- 
peans. Hindus could not be expected 
to sit patiently and watch their white- 
skinned neighbors devour blood-red 
beefsteaks from a holy cow. Neither 
would the followers of the Prophet 
patronize a place saturated with the 
fumes of brandy and whiskey. 

Members receive twenty rupees, or 
approximately seven and one-half 
dollars, for every day’s attendance, 
besides traveling expenses from their 
place of residence to Delhi and return. 
Although they meet in what is reputed 
to be the biggest Parliament House in 
the world, they are one of the smallest 
legislative bodies in existence, and 
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they probably have less authority than 
any other. ‘Legislative Assembly’ is a 
very nice term, but it does not ac- 
curately describe the parliament of a 
country where the Viceroy can legis- 
late by simple decree. Nevertheless, 
this body has influential members — 
white jute kings, and cotton kings, and 
others like them. 

Altogether this debating society — 
to characterize it accurately — con- 
sists of one hundred and forty people, 
including government officials and 
government appointees. Fifteen of the 
latter are supposed to represent dif- 
ferent vocational and business groups. 
Only one of them, a gentleman named 
Joshi, has been appointed to speak for 
labor. Since a man must have an in- 
come of two thousand rupees to vote, 
the workers can naturally elect no 
representatives of their own. Several 
Englishmen, elected under the prop- 
erty qualification, also sit in the body. 
Victor Sassoon, the head of the cotton 
industry, who is reputed to be a 
millionaire, is their leader. Only a little 
more than one half of the members are 
elected native delegates. These fall 
into three groups, which are differen- 
tiated from each other by a very simple 
method. In a free country with a 
really representative parliament, in- 
dustry, trade, banking, agriculture, 
labor, and various religious and cul- 
tural movements, would all be likely 
to have their delegates. Nothing of the 
sort exists here, however. Really there 
is only one Party, which is divided into 
three strata, ‘according to the degree 
of anti-British feeling,’ as Joshi put it. 

The most radical and the most 
numerous are the Swarajists, or Home 
Rulers, who have forty-three delegates, 
with the venerable Pundit Motilal 
Nehru at their head. Among them is 
the millionaire Goswami, whose busi- 
hess interests would seem to put him 
elsewhere. Their chief Party organ, 
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and the most prominent newspaper in 
India, is Forward, printed in Calcutta. 
Next to the Swarajists in number and 
influence are the Nationalists, with 
nineteen members, among whom is 
Lala Lajpat Ray. They repudiate 
the ultraobstructionist tactics of the 
Swarajists, which they think will get 
them nowhere. Notwithstanding this 
political difference, both groups go 
under the common name of ‘Congress 
People,’ because they work together in 
the annual All-Indian National Con- 
gress. It is harder to classify the third 
group, of fifteen delegates, led by 
Jinha and known as the Independents. 
Its members are more largely con- 
trolled by personal motives than the 
others. Although both Hindus and 
Mohammedans are represented in it, 
the latter seem to preponderate in 
influence. They do not differ greatly 
from the Nationalists in their attitude 
toward the independence movement. 
Although they are generally regarded 
as more moderate than the latter, they 
include some Responsive Codéperators, 
who pursue obstructionist tactics or 
the reverse according as either, in their 
opinion, best serves at the moment the 
cause of self-government. 


I was in great luck, for my new friend 
Joshi secured me a card of admission 
to the first session of the Legislative 
Assembly. Promptly at eleven o’clock 
I was at the door. Turbaned Indian 
policemen in khaki uniforms directed 
the people to their seats. The porters 
and messengers looked even more 
exotic, for they wore dark red coats 
ornamented with golden frogs and 
braid and reaching well below the 
knee, turbans of the same color, and 
bright yellowish-red sashes, through 
pees F< thrust long, gold-hilted 
Gurkha knives in golden scabbards. 
Indians in white shirts, shawls, and 
dhoti, or bloomerlike trousers, mingled 
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with men of all colors in European 
garb. The women spectators occupied 
places separated from the men at 
either end of the semicircular gallery. 
They were also grouped by race, 
though perhaps this was accidental — 
here a cluster of English ladies, and 
there a more numerous party of 
Eurasians. The latter were evidently 
from well-to-do families, for they were 
beautifully gowned in garments of 
gold-bordered silk, and wore flowing 
headdresses and broad gold bracelets. 
The only pure-blooded Indian woman 
I saw was Naidu, the poetess, who 
takes an active part in politics and is 
known all over the country. Among 
the members in the hall below, the 
Swarajists were most conspicuous. 
They wore the national garb, and white 
cotton Gandhi caps shaped like those 
which artisans wear in Europe, with 
here and there a turban. Very few, 
even of the Nationalists, wore Euro- 
pean clothing. On the other hand, 
most of the members of the Independ- 
ent Party were dressed like their 
British colleagues, except that the 
Mohammedans generally wore a fez. 

My survey of the Assembly was 
interrupted by the entry of the Speaker. 
Like his colleague in the House of 
Commons, he wore a white wig and a 
gown. Before the speeches began we 
had to listen to minor interpellations, 
mostly by the Swarajists. The spokes- 
man for the Government, an English- 
man, had a ready reply for each. Not 
infrequently he would accompany his 
answer with a shrewd thrust or a 
laconic witticism that drew laughter 
from the House. 

Finally the gentleman in the wig 
reported a motion for the repeal of the 
Bengal Ordinance, which was to be the 
first subject of debate. The mover, a 
Swarajist, was given the floor. He was 
a dark-complexioned man, even for a 
native, but from my position I could 
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not distinguish his features clearly, 
though I could see his white teeth 
sparkle when he spoke. His delivery 
was hesitating and weak, and his voice 
a monotonous treble. He dwelt upon 
the arbitrary authority exercised by 
the police, the despicable practices of 
the Government’s spies and _ secret 
agents, and the lofty character and 
noble ideals of their victims. His argu- 
ments were good, but they were poorly 
marshaled. The Government members 
were obviously bored, and did not 
try to conceal it. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru, the venerable, 
white-haired Swarajist leader, then 
arose, and proposed that, if it was not 
decided to repeal the Ordinance out- 
right, the prisoners should at least be 
released on bail or on their own 
recognizance until they had had a 
legal trial. His complexion was scarcely 
darker than that of many of his sun- 
burned European colleagues; and his 
narrow cassocklike coat and long, well- 
moulded skull gave him a curious re- 


semblance to a Catholic priest. He 
likewise was no orator, but he argued 
more effectively and to the point than 
the preceding speaker. In fact, his 
denunciation of ‘the arrogant British 


imperialism that is enslaving the 
Indian nation’ occasionally stirred up 
the white members. 

Finally, the Home Secretary, who is 
responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order, rose to reply. He was 
a kindly-featured English gentleman, 
whose hair was already turning white, 
and who resembled Lord Oxford 
slightly in form and features. His voice 
was weak in spite of his robust figure, 
and he spoke so rapidly that I found it 
difficult to follow his remarks. One 
word, however, he repeated many 
times, and always with unctuous em- 
phasis — ‘revolution.’ He said it with 
a shuddery intonation calculated to 


make chills creep down the backs of his 
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fat-salaried white auditors. Piled up 
in front of him was a huge stack of 
documents, containing details of every 
conspiracy and assassination in Bengal 
for the last decade or more, including 
many crimes that seemed entirely un- 
political. But he reserved his big sen- 
sation for the last — a whole pocket- 
handkerchiefful of cartridges which the 
secret police had discovered in the 
homeof two young men a month before. 

Time and again the speaker’s brown- 
faced auditors burst into laughter. 
They pelted him with contradictions, 
corrections, and questions. On each 
occasion he turned courteously toward 
the interrupter, after the fashion in 
the House of Commons, while the 
latter rose and stated his query or 
objection. On several occasions this 
developed into a formal dialogue, con- 
ducted amiably, ceremoniously, and 
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politely on both sides. At length the 
Secretary concluded his remarks, apolo- 
gizing for taking up so much time 
with his ‘materials,’ and declaring that 
a change in the Government’s policy 
was out of the question ‘so long as 
revolution lurks at our door.” Hewas 
loudly applauded by the white mem- 
bers when he sat down. An English 
acquaintance of mine in the gallery, 
however, said he had never in his life 
heard a weaker defense of a govern- 
ment measure. Possibly so. I too felt 
that the gentleman who had just re- 
sumed his seat, wiping his brow with 
his handkerchief, would have felt it 
incumbent upon him to make out a 
better case had he been speaking in 
the House of Commons. Here, how- 
ever, where the Assembly members 
have no real authority, he was not 
put on his mettle. 


LENIN IN SIBERIA’ 


BY MADAME KRUPSKAIA 


[Tue following extracts are from the 
reminiscences of Lenin’s widow, which 
are to be published shortly in Austria.] 


Viapmmir ILicn LENIN came to Mos- 
cow in the autumn of 1893, but I did 
not become acquainted with him until 
later. I first heard from our comrades 
that a disciple of Marx had turned up 
from somewhere down on the Volga. 
Later a pamphlet entitled Concerning 
Markets fell into my hands. It ex- 
pounded the views of Hermann Krassin, 
the engineer who was then our Socialist 


1From the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna Liberal 
daily), March 6, 9, 13 


leader at St. Petersburg, and also con- 
tained certain observations by the 
Marx disciple from the Volga, signed 
‘Lenin.’ They made me wish to know 
more about this stranger and his ideas. 

I saw Vladimir Lenin for the first 
time ‘during the carnival. We met at 
the Krassins’. It was a social gathering 
during what is calied ‘Butter Week’ in 
Russia, where we ate the usual carnival 
fare. Besides Lenin and Krassin, Peter 
Struve and several other comrades 
were present. Lenin spoke very little, 
but he studied all carefully, and made 
us feel rather uncomfortable, I think, 
by his sharp, critical glances. 
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In the autumn of 1894 Vladimir 
Lenin read his work, The People’s 
Friends, to our circle. It made a deep 
impression on us by its clear and logical 
exposition of the tactics we must pursue 
in our fight for the common people. 
It was circulated as a hectographed 
pamphlet, and increased Lenin’s repu- 
tation among our people. 

During the following winter I learned 
to know Vladimir Ilich better. He was 
busying himself at the time with agi- 
tation in the workingmen’s quarter of 
the city. I was then engaged in the 
same district teaching a Sunday school 
for illiterate factory workers —an 
occupation which brought me into 
close contact with these people. A 
number of them belonged to the circle 
which Lenin had organized. The 
Smolenskaia school had six hundred 
pupils. The workers trusted us women 
teachers implicitly. Since there was a 
secret spy in almost every class, we did 
not dare to use the dangerous word 
‘strike.’ I lived on the Staro-Nevskii, 
out on the edge of the city. Vladimir 
Lenin used to call Sundays after he had 
finished his work in his secret circle, and 
we would have long talks about our 
labors. I was tremendously interested 
in my school, and would rather discuss 
it than eat. Vladimir Ilich was equally 
interested in every detail of the life of 
the working people. He believed that 
he must know them intimately, down 
to the bottom of their hearts, in order 
to be a successful revolutionary prop- 
agandist. At that time most educated 
Russian revolutionists really knew very 
little about the working classes. They 
simply moved around among them, 
delivering learned lectures. Vladimir 
Lenin was the first who based his prop- 
aganda upon more intimate contacts. 

His method of teaching was first to 
read a passage from Marx’s Capital 
and then to explain it to his hearers. 
After that he always asked his auditors 


particulars about their own work and 
private lives, and pointed out the con- 
nection between their personal con- 
dition and the capitalist structure of 
society. 

Our frequent visits among the work- 
ing people aroused the suspicion of the 
police, and they began to shadow us. 
Lenin was the most clever conspirator 
among us. He knew all the houses with 
entrances on two or more streets, — in 
one of which I myself resided, — and 
was an expert in throwing police spies 
off the trail. He taught us how to use 
chemical ink and ciphers, and invented 
secret names for each of us. The spies 
began to keep a sharper eye on us, and 
Lenin decided that we must nominate 
a successor for him, who would be 
familiar with everything he was doing. 
As I was considered the most reliable 
politically, I was chosen for this honor. 

On the first day of Easter week five 
or six of us went out to Tsarskoe Selo 
to have a little celebration with a 
member of our group named Silvin. 
On the railway train we acted as if we 
were entire strangers. During this ex- 
cursion Vladimir Lenin taught us how 
to get in touch with the people. He had 
a great knack of picking out men who 
made good revolutionary workers. On 
one occasion, I remember, he fell into 
conversation with a party of teachers 
at the Sunday school. Nearly all of 
them later became ardent Social Dem- 
ocrats. Among them was Lydia 
Knipovich, who immediately detected 
in Lenin the great revolutionist he 
proved to be. She undertook to keep in 
contact with our secret printing office, 
to hide printed matter with her ac- 
quaintances, and to circulate propa- 
ganda literature among the working 
people. She was subsequently betrayed 
by a compositor and arrested, and 
twelve cases of forbidden pamphlets 
were discovered among her friends. 
She died in Crimea when that district 
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was in the control of the White Army. 
On her deathbed she raved about the 
coming Communist society, and died 
with Lenin’s name upon her lips. 

In the summer of 1895 Lenin went 
abroad, spending most of the time in 
Berlin, where he attended labor meet- 
ings, and then going on to Switzerland. 
In the latter country he met Plekhanov, 
Axelrod, and Vera Zasulitch. He came 
back filled with new ideas, and bringing 
a trunk with a double bottom in which 
he carried secret documents. Spies 
were already hot on Lenin’s trail. He 
and his trunk were carefully shadowed. 
One of my cousins was employed at 
that time in the city registry office. 
She told me one night that while she 
was on duty a secret agent had come in 
and asked for Lenin’s address, adding: 
‘We have secured evidence that this 
Vladimir Lenin is a dangerous revolu- 
tionist. His brother has already been 
executed. He’s just got back from 
abroad, and he won’t get away from us 
again.” 

As my cousin was aware that I knew 
Vladimir Ilich, she asked me to inform 
him of the danger, which I did at once. 
We decided to be very cautious. We 
divided the city into zones and began 
at once distributing our first revolu- 
tionary leaflets. The initial number 
was a pamphlet by Lenin himself, 
written out in print by hand, and 
originally intended for the men em- 
ployed at the Semenovski factory. 
Later it was also circulated in other 
factories. It was so greedily read by 
the working people that we decided, 
since we had a secret printing press at 
our disposal, to publish a sub rosa 
paper. Every line of every issue was to 
be approved by Lenin personally. 

We arranged to have a meeting at 
my apartment on the eighth of De- 
cember to decide on the contents of the 
first number. We had an understanding 
with Lenin that in case of emergency 
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I should get in touch with one of his 
friends, a railway official named Che- 
botarev, at whose home he took his 
midday meal. As Lenin did not turn up 
at our meeting, I hunted up Chebotarev, 
and learned that he had not come for 
luncheon as usual. We felt certain, 
therefore, that he had been arrested. 
That evening we learned that several 
other members of our group had also 
been taken by the police. I got thecopy 
of the secret paper to one of my friends, 
who later married Peter Struve, and we 
decided not to print it, in order to 
avoid further arrests. 

Almost immediately after Lenin’s 
arrest we got into communication with 
him. At that time it was permitted to 
supply as many books as one wished to 
people in jail awaiting trial. These 
books were only superficially examined, 
and no one noticed that I had put tiny 
points under certain letters and had 
written over a number of pages with 
milk. It was characteristic of Lenin 
that he was chiefly concerned over the 
arrest of his comrades. In every letter 
that he wrote to us from prison he 
admonished us not to compromise them 
by imprudent visits, and sent them 
messages of encouragement and advice. 
On one occasion he asked us to see that 
they were provided with good shoes. 

In this way he made us almost forget 
that he was in prison, and we soon 
began working under his direction just 
as before. I remember the impression 
one of his letters made upon me, when 
I myself was in prison, in August 1896. 
It was written with milk in one of the 
books brought to me. Every day-about 
six o’clock in the evening we had tea 
and were taken to church. Before going 
to church we cut this letter into long 
strips, boiled our tea, and, taking ad- 
vantage of a moment when our warden 
had left the cell, dipped the strips into 
the hot water. Immediately the writ- 
ing became visible. As it was not pos- 
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sible to hold the letter over a flame in 
our cells, Lenin had invented this 
method for bringing out the invisible 
writing in hot water. 

At that time Lenin was making pre- 
liminary notes for his book, The Evo- 
lution of Capitalism. In order to 
escape detection when he was writing 
them with milk, he made little ink- 
stands of bread, and if the warden 
dropped in suddenly while he was thus 
employed he promptly swallowed both 
the stands and their contents. Once 
he wrote me in a postscript, ‘I have 
swallowed six inkstands to-day.’ 

Since Lenin was not easy to control, 
and chafed under any sort of discipline, 
he suffered greatly from confinement. 
He wanted to see his friends, and was 
not accustomed to being alone. In one 
of his letters he asked me and one of 
my friends to stand at a certain point 
at a certain hour, so that he could at 
least see us when he and the other 
prisoners were led out for exercise. My 
friend was unable to come, and I was 
prevented from appearing until several 
days later. I remained for a few min- 
utes at the point he indicated, but did 
not see him. 

During the period that Lenin was in 
prison we made great progress among 
the working people. It was not until 
Martov was arrested that there was 
some let-up in our activity. I was still 
in prison when Lenin was released. I 
was not let out until after Vetrova, a 
political prisoner, had burned herself 
alive in prison. 

In the winter of 1897-98, after Lenin 
had been banished to the village of 
Shushensk in the Minusinsk district 
of Siberia, I also was exiled for three 
years to the government of Ufa. There- 
upon I declared that I was engaged to 
Lenin, and petitioned to be banished to 
the same place with him. The authori- 
ties granted my request, and it was thus 
that we were again brought together. 
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My mother accompanied me on my 
journey to Minusinsk. On the first of 
May, 1898, we reached Krasnoyarsk, 
where we were to take a steamer up the 
Yenisei, but learned that navigation 
was not yet open. Here I became 
acquainted with a relative of mine, 
Tiutchev, and his wife, who were al- 
ready veteran revolutionists. They 
helped me to get in touch with a number 
of Socialist exiles in that city. Among 
them I found Silvin, our Tsarskoe 
Selo friend. Soldiers took us all to be 
photographed, and, after this was done, 
sat down a little distance from us and 
ate the bread and sausage we had 
given them. This afforded us an op- 
portunity to talk things over with our 
fellow exiles. 

Late one afternoon we reached the 
village of Shushensk, where Vladimir 
Lenin was living. Lenin himself was 
out hunting. We got out of the sleigh, 
and were taken immediately to Lenin’s 
room. In this part of Siberia the peas- 
ants are unusually good housekeepers. 
We found his floor covered with pretty 
home-knit rugs and his walls painted 
white. Lenin’s room was not large, but 
very tidy. He occupied one side of the 
house, while Mother and I were assigned 
the other. Before long its owner and 
his neighbors came and invited us to 
visit them. Finally Lenin came back 
from hunting, and was surprised to see 
a light burning in his chamber. The 
owner told him for a joke that an exile, 
a workingman from St. Petersburg, 
had got drunk and forced his way into 
Lenin’s room and tossed his books all 
about. Lenin hurried in, and was 
overwhelmed with surprise at seeing 
me. We sat up all night talking things 
over. 

Lenin had quite recovered from the 
effects of his imprisonment, and seemed 
in excellent health. He had become 
intimately acquainted with only two 
of his fellow exiles, a Polish Social 
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Democrat from Lodz, named Prominski, 
and a St. Petersburg workingman of 
Finnish blood, called Engebert. Both 
were good comrades. Prominski was a 
quiet but energetic man, anxious to get 
back to Poland, but as yet unable to 
do so. He had settled down near 
Krasnoyarsk, and earned his living 
working on the railway. Later he be- 
came a Communist. He was killed 
during the war, while Engebert died 
of typhus in 1923. Lenin had also 
struck up an acquaintance with a man 
named Zhuravlev, whom he liked very 
much. This man was a consumptive 
about thirty years old, and had formerly 
been a clerk. He was temperamentally 
a rebel and a revolutionist. Among 
Lenin’s other acquaintances was a poor 
devil of a peasant named Sosipatych, 
with whose assistance Lenin had made 
a thorough study of the Siberian village, 
following a special method of his own. 

His manner of operation was as 
follows. Every Sunday he gave free 
legal advice, thus making himself very 
popular with the people as a lawyer — 
particularly after he had helped a 
worker who had been arbitrarily dis- 
charged from his job to get his rights. 
The news of this success spread rapidly 
among the peasants. Soon they were 
bringing all their troubles to Lenin, 
who listened to their tales attentively 
and advised them what to do. On one 
occasion a peasant living twenty versts 
away came to ask how he should deal 
with his father-in-law, who had not 
invited him to a wedding. While he 
was explaining his grievance, the 
father-in-law himself turned up, and 
Lenin spent almost an hour patching 
up their quarrel. In fact, he knew the 
village thoroughly by the time we 
arrived, just as well as he did his home 
villages on the Volga. He would often 
remark: ‘My mother always wanted 
me to interest myself in agriculture. 
I did so for a time, but I gave it up 
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when I became convinced that the 
system of private property under which 
the peasants cultivated the land was 
unjust.’ 

Strictly speaking, Lenin, as an exile, 
was forbidden to give legal advice; but 
the local authorities paid no attention 
to what we did. The village mayor was 
a wealthy peasant, and was more 
interested in selling veal to the political 
déportés than in keeping watch over 
them. Living was very cheap. Lenin 
received eight rubles — or four dollars 
—a month from the Government for 
subsistence. That was enough to pro- 
vide him a clean lodging, food, drink, 
and laundry — and it was generally 
understood he was paying too much 
for them. Our dinners and suppers 
were very simple. Once a week a sheep 
was slaughtered for Lenin, and he had 
to live on it until it was used up. There 
was plenty of milk both for him 
and for his dog. Since the peasants 
with whom he lodged often got drunk, 
however, and their family life was not 
edifying, we soon moved to other 
quarters, where we rented half of a 
house with its garden and courtyard 
for four rubles a month. Here we set up 
housekeeping, During the summer it 
was very difficult to get servants, so 
Mother and I did the cooking. My 
great pride was our garden, where I 
raised wonderful cucumbers, melons, 
beets, and other vegetables. 

In October we hired as a servant a 
little girl scarcely thirteen years old. 
Nevertheless, she soon ran the whole 
establishment. I taught her to read and 
write, and before long she was keeping 
a regular diary. About the same time 
we became interested in a six-year-old 
boy, a pale, wizened, undernourished 
little fellow, whose father, an exile from 
Latvia, was a drunkard. Both my 
mother and Lenin grew very fond of 
him. After we left Minusinsk, two 
years later, the poor little fellow fell ill 
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from loneliness. We also added a cat to 
our household. 

Every morning Lenin and I worked 
together translating Sydney and Bea- 
trice Webb’s books, which Struve had 
sent us. Afternoons we worked on The 
Evolution of Capitalism, unless we had 
more urgent duties. 

When Lenin had finished his daily 
stint he took a walk, or went hunting, 
of which he was very fond. He had had 
a pair of leather trousers made for going 
about in the underbrush and swamps. 
Early in the spring Prominski came to 
us, his face radiant with smiles, to 
announce that the wild ducks had 
arrived. By the time the first foliage 
was out partridges and wild pigs were 
abundant, and Lenin spent much of his 
time in the forest. He was also fond of 
shooting hares. In the autumn he made 
a resolution not to kill any more of 
them, but could not always resist the 
temptation. Later in the season, after 
great cakes of ice had begun to come 
down the Yenisei, the little islands in 
the middle of the river were crowded 
with these animals. They would hop 
around in bewilderment, not knowing 
how to get back to the mainland. 
Lenin went over in a boat and shot a 
great many for our table. Later, when 
he was living in the Kremlin, Lenin 
occasionally went hunting, but he 
never took the same interest in that 
sport afterward that he did in Siberia. 
Once when we had a drive for foxes a 
beautiful animal ran directly toward 
Lenin, who aimed his gun at it. It 
paused a moment, stared directly into 
his face, then slipped away into the 
underbrush. 

‘Why did n’t you shoot?’ I asked. 

‘That fox was too handsome,’ was 
Lenin’s answer. 

Later in the autumn, before the first 
snow had fallen, we would walk along 
the bank of the river and -watch the 
fish, which were clearly visible through 
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the crystal-clear ice. In the winter 
we got much pleasure out of skating, 
of which Lenin was very fond. During 
the long winter evenings he read Hegel 
and Kant, or the writings of the French 
materialists. When wearied of study he 
refreshed himself with the poems of 
Nekrasov and Pushkin. 

Some time after Lenin first came to 
St. Petersburg his friends told me, to 
my surprise, that he had never read a 
novel. In Siberia I discovered that this 
was false; Lenin had not only read 
the works of Turgenev, Tolstoi, and 
Chernyshevskii, but he loved and knew 
intimately all the classical writers. In 
his photograph album, side by side 
with the pictures of his comrades in 
banishment, were those of Zola, Herzen, 
and Chernyshevskii. On one of the 
latter’s photographs Lenin had written 
in his own hand, ‘Died in 1889.’ 

We received mail twice a week, and 
had a rather large correspondence. 
Books and letters were sent us from 
Russia, Lenin’s mother wrote regularly 
from St. Petersburg, and Nina Struve 
kept us informed regarding her son. 
Occasionally letters would come from 
other exiles. Martov wrote from Tu- 
rukhansk. But we heard most frequently 
from the comrades who were exiled to 
neighboring villages. We wrote about 
everything — the latest news from 
Russia, our plans for the future, new 
books, and philosophicai problems. 
Lenin became deeply interested in chess 
for a time, and used to play games by 
letter with one of our comrades. His 
father also had been very fond of the 
game, and Lenin himself told me that 
at first his father used to beat him and 
his brother, but later his brother Alex- 
ander bought a book on chess, after 
which he soon became the better 
player. ‘One evening,’ continued 
Lenin, ‘we saw Father come out of our 
room with the chess book in his hand. 
He took it to his study, buried himself 
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in it, and was soon able to beat us 
again.” 

After leaving Siberia Lenin gave up 
the game, saying that it was too ab- 
sorbing and kept his mind from more 
important things. From early youth he 
had trained himself to relinquish any 
pursuit the moment it interfered with 
his work. He once told me: ‘When I 
was a schoolboy I was an enthusiastic 
skater. But when I found that skating 
made me so tired that I overslept, I 
gave it up in the interest of my studies.’ 

He did the same with Latin, finding 
that it took his attention away from 
other school subjects which he con- 
sidered more important. He took up 
that language primarily to master the 
construction of the Latin oration, and 
I often thought later that I could detect 
the influence of this training in his 
speeches. 

Although Lenin kept up an active 
correspondence with his fellow exiles 
elsewhere in Siberia, he rarely tried to 
see them personally. I recall only one 
visit which he made to Kurnatovskii, 
an interesting and highly educated 
comrade, and a journey to a district 
called Tes. The latter trip came about 
in a peculiar manner. One day some 
friends there wrote that their police 
captain was very harsh with them and 
forbade their leaving the village. But, 
they said, there was a mountain near 
them which was very interesting geolog- 
ically, and they suggested that Lenin 
should ask permission to make some 
studies there. The trick succeeded; 
we were allowed to go to Tes, and while 
there had an opportunity to have a talk 
with our fellow exiles. About New 
Year’s we went to Minusa, where 
several Social Democrats were residing. 
Differences of opinion developed be- 
tween ourselves and them, which re- 
sulted in their saying that they did not 
think we were honest Socialists. Lenin 
decided that it would be better for 
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them and us to go our separate ways. 
From that time on the division widened. 

About this time news from Russia al- 
most ceased. An attempt to have some 
of Lenin’s writings printed with the help 
of our St. Petersburg comrades failed. 
It was apparently impossible to dis- 
seminate our ideas through popular 
pamphlets. Moreover, the numerous 
arrests among our friends interfered 
with our labors. It was during this 
period that Lenin worked out the 
scheme he carried out later when he pub- 
lished the Iskra. He decided to found 
a newspaper to be printed abroad and 
circulated secretly in Russia. 

Lenin became so absorbed in this 
idea that he could not sleep, and grew 
thin and haggard. He talked it overa 
great deal with me, corresponded with 
Martov, and made plans with him and 
Potresov to go abroad. As the end of 
his term of banishment drew near he 
grew more and more nervous and ex- 
citable, and impatient to get back into 
active political work. 

Suddenly our house was searched. 
A receipt for a registered letter to Lenin 
had been found in someone’s possession, 
and the police took the excuse to give 
us a careful inspection. They found 
the letter in question, but it proved to 
be harmless. Following our practice at 
St. Petersburg, we had kept our legal 
correspondence carefully separated 
from our illegal correspondence. All 
letters having to do with the revolu- 
tionary movement were concealed in 
the bottom of a wardrobe. Lenin 
offered the police a chair so that they 
might begin with the top shelves of his 
library, where he kept only statistical 
reports. These so tired them out that 
they were satisfied with my statement 
that the volumes on the lower shelves 
were only schoolbooks. So we got out 
of the scrape, luckily, but realized that 
it was a close shave. Had any com- 
promising paper been discovered, our 
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term of banishment would have been 
extended. 

As it was, we were released in March 
1900, and at once set out for European 
Russia. Sasha, our servant, who had 
grown up into a pretty young woman 
during her two years with us, wept 
bitterly when we left. Our little boy 
protégé received as memento our 
photographs and a supply of pencils 
and paper. Neighbors crowded around 
us to bid us farewell, and even Lenin’s 
dog gazed at us with a puzzled, inquir- 
ing look. 

When we reached Minusa we found 
all our banished comrades waiting for 
us. They waved us good-bye. We were 
in the same mood as all the exiles going 
back to Russia. Each told of his plans, 
asked what Lenin had in mind, and 
made suggestions as to future work and 
correspondence. We all were thinking 
about Russia, even when we spoke 
of trifles. 

Finally we got into our furs again and 
continued on our way. We traveled by 
sleigh day and night for three hundred 
versts along the Yenisei. Lenin wrapped 
my mother and me up carefully in 
robes, and at every stopping place came 
to assure himself that we had not 
frozen en route. He himself traveled 
without furs, declaring that he was 
quite warm. He merely kept his hands 
in a muff, and was utterly absorbed in 
plans for his work in Russia. 

At Ufa several of our friends received 
us. Lenin stopped here a few days, 
then, leaving my mother and myself, 
who still had some time to stay, in the 
care of our comrades, hastened off to 
St. Petersburg. I knew he could not 
remain in Ufa, on account of his work, 
and therefore reconciled myself to the 
separation. He went to Pskov, where 
several of his comrades lived, and began 
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to lay plans for printing a Russian 
paper abroad for circulation at home. 

Meanwhile I remained at Ufa, doing 
translations and teaching. Among my 
frequent visitors at that time was a 
consumptive bookbinder named Kry- 
lov, whose specialty was making books 
with secret pockets. He told me a 
great deal about the life of the type- 
setters, and articles by him were 
later published in Lenin’s Iskra. Ufa 
was at that time a gathering place 
for exiles on their way to Siberia. 
Most of these returning exiles also 
stopped there for a time. 

Just before he left to go abroad, 
Lenin narrowly escaped being put into 
prison again. He had barely reached 
St. Petersburg from Pskov, to meet 
Martov, when the secret agents dis- 
covered him and arrested him. Two 
thousand rubles and numerous revo- 
lutionary documents written in sym- 
pathetic ink were found in his pockets. 
Luckily Lenin had been farsighted 
enough to cover these papers with 
fictitious accounts in ordinary ink, so 
that it never occurred to the police to 
investigate them more closely. So the 
authorities could get no _ evidence 
against Lenin, and after keeping him 
ten days for examination they set him 
free. He came immediately to Ufa to 
bid me good-bye. 

About a week later he went abroad. 
He wrote to me regularly, employing 
books containing secret communica- 
tions. He found it more difficult than 
he had anticipated to start a news- 
paper, because he had encountered 
obstacles in his dealings with Plekhanov. 
Most of his letters at that time were 
short, and bore evidence of his dis- 
appointment. They generally ended 
with this sentence: ‘I’ll tell you every- 
thing when I see you again.’ 
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An all-important question facing the 
international business world to-day, 
Genial and one that was sure to 

be met with the stabiliza- 
tion of the world’s currencies, is that 
of the gold supply. Professor Gustav 
Cassel, the oft-quoted Swedish au- 
thority on this subject, predicts an 
increasing scarcity of gold relatively to 
the demand, and, as a logical conse- 
quence, a corresponding decline in 
prices. Sir Josiah Stamp evidently 
contemplated the same condition in 
his recent talk to the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce upon ‘The 
Present Transitional Period in British 
Industry,’ where he dwelt upon the 
business risks involved in a fall in gold 
prices unless quickly translated into a 
proportionate change in the price of 
all services, including wages. Professor 
Cassel scoffs at the idea that Europe 
will be able to draw upon America’s 
hoard of the precious metal to the 
extent required by her future business, 
and predicts that ‘unless the output 
of gold increases decidedly, we shall 
witness within a few years a growing 
scarcity which will prove most em- 
barrassing.’ The only way to avoid 
such a crisis, in his opinion, will be to 
change our financial practices. ‘Gold 
requirements are to some extent con- 
ventional, and can be reduced de- 
cidedly if the nations address them- 
selves resolutely to the task.’ February 
witnessed a gratifying decline in the 
number of registered unemployed in 
Great Britain and North Ireland, from 
one million, three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand at the end of January to 
one million, two hundred and eight 
thousand at the end of February. A 


similar decrease also occurred in Ger- 
many, where the number of publicly 
supported unemployed fell from one 
million, seven hundred and sixty-one 
thousand in the middle of January to 
one million, six hundred and ninety-six 
thousand at the end of the month. The 
depression in the textile industries, 
which was observable in most parts 
of the world last year, and extended 
to the United States, is ascribed by 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld, chairman of 
Courtauld’s, Ltd., and leading figure 
in the manufacture of artificial silk, 
chiefly to two causes — ‘the fact that 
women wear so much less in the way of 
clothes than they did a few years ago,’ 
and ‘following on, and largely on ac- 
count of, the overproduction resulting 
from this, declining prices of raw 
materials.’ He concludes an analysis of 
the situation in America with the 
cheering prediction that ‘it is not un- 
reasonable to expect the textile trade 
of the United States to recover sooner 
or later, for, with the exception of 
agriculture, it is the only important 
trade which is not booming.’ Despite 
the fact that most rayon companies 
were forced to manufacture largely for 
stock during 1926, their market is 
capable of indefinite expansion. People 
prefer rayon to cotton on account of 
its superior appearance; its price to-day 
is only fifteen or twenty per cent that 
of natural silk; it is twenty-five per 
cent cheaper than worsted yarn of 
similar counts, and is only about one 
third higher than mercerized cot- 
ton; and as soon as it can compete 
successfully with cotton goods the de- 
mand for it will multiply by three 
or four. 
825 
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Following the meeting between the 
representatives of the German and 
G British Federations of In- 

reat , ae 
Britain dustries, a similar confer- 
ence between members of 
the British Federation and French 
trade representatives was held at 
London last month, which adopted a 
resolution declaring that international 
industrial agreements, while not a 
panacea, might play a valuable part 
in restoring trade, but that the initia- 
tive should come from the industries 
concerned and not from _ govern- 
ments or international authorities. 
Herr Arnold Rechberg, a prominent 
German industrialist and financier 
who was instrumental in forming the 
international potash cartel, — the first 
of the post-war organizations of this 
character, — appeared in London last 
month with an ambitious scheme for 
organizing the key industries of the 
chief European countries into one great 
aggregation, which would enable them 
to compete favorably with the United 
States. The British industrial leaders 
to whom he made his overtures prompt- 
ly threw cold water on the project. 
Among numerous unfavorable com- 
ments, the most quotable, perhaps, is 
that of Sir Alfred Mond, which touches 
upon its broader aspects: ‘Great Brit- 
ain is not, like Germany or France, a 
European nation. It is primarily an 
Empire—an_ international nation. 
Any step which British industry might 
take in coming to arrangements with 
certain groups makes it essential that 
no arrangement should be made which 
does not obtain for it the market of the 
Empire and the fullest freedom in 
Imperial matters.’ 

Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah 
Stamp have issued a comparative 
study of the income of the United 
Kingdom in 1911 and 1924, in which 
they arrive at the conclusion that the 
real social income of the country was 
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very nearly the same at the two dates. 
The real per capita income, however, 
decreased five or ten per cent, since the 
population had grown about seven per 
cent during the interval. This falling 
off is explained by the decline of in- 
come from abroad. When the ‘full 
effects of taxation are considered, the 
rich have less real income available 
for saving or expenditure than before 
the war, but certain sections of the 
masses, especially women and unskilled 
workers, have improved their purchas- 
ing power. Great Britain as well as 
Germany is debating the wisdom of 
State subsidies to industry. Omitting 
her enormous subventions to coal 
mining prior to last year’s strike, she 
does not pay large sums in direct aid 
of business. The most important ap- 
propriation is of two and one-half 
million dollars, to be increased to five 
million dollars the present year, to 
help the beet-sugar industry. Some- 
thing over one half million dollars for 
civil aviation, a somewhat smaller 
sum to the Cunard Line, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the British Industrial Fair, com- 
plete the list, unless we include in it 
about five million dollars granted 
annually to the Empire Marketing 
Board for publicity purposes. Indi- 
rectly, however, the Government gives 
far more extensive aid to business 
than this would indicate. Under the 
Trade Facilities Act of 1921, which 
expires this year and will not be re- 
newed, nearly two hundred million 
dollars’ private credit has been guaran- 
teed by the Treasury. This is about 
equally divided between manufactur- 
ing and shipping enterprises. For in- 
stance, the North British Aluminum, 
Ltd., has had over twelve million dol- 
lars of its securities thus endorsed by 
the Government. Synthetic Ammonia 
and Nitrates, Ltd., and the Newfound- 
land Power and Paper Company, have 
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each been backed for some ten million 
dollars. Another form of public assist- 
ance is provided under the Overseas 
Trading Act of 1920, which is tanta- 
mount to Government insurance of 
export credits. Up to June 1926 about 
one hundred and fifty million dollars 
of foreign bills had been thus protected. 
Last of all, the Government subsi- 
dizes technical research associations 
established by various industries to 
the extent of pound for pound of the 
subscriptions of their members. 

The British Board of Trade Journal 
publishes a preliminary report on the 
cotton trades which, though it comes 
down to only 1924, describes what 
we know are continuing tendencies. 
The number of employees has de- 
creased by more than one hundred 
thousand, or one sixth, since before 
the war, and there has been a corre- 
sponding shrinkage of output, both of 
yarn and piece goods. For example, 
the production of yarn fell from nearly 
two billion pounds in 1912 to one 
billion, three hundred and seventy- 
nine million pounds in 1924. During 
the same interval the production of 
piece goods declined from eight billion 
yards to less than five and one-half 
billion yards. Partly to meet this con- 
dition, a Cotton Yarn Association was 
organized at Manchester last February. 
It set out to secure the adhesion of 
nineteen million spindles, which would 
represent seventy per cent of the Amer- 
ican-cotton yarns spun for the open 
market, and secured in fact nearly 
twenty-one million spindles, or seventy- 
six per cent of the industry. A marked 
revival of business has occurred in 
Manchester since the beginning of the 
year so far as cotton-spindle statistics 
are a measure, but profit margins are 
still very narrow. Notwithstanding 
the coal strike and the textile depres- 
sion, however, the Manchester Ship 
Canal did a record business in 1926. 
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Tolls were paid upon more than six 
and one-half million tons, an increase 
of well toward one million tons over 
1925. Among the most consistently 
successful enterprises in Great Britain 
during the late depression have been 
the investment trusts, which originated 
in that country and have been taken 
up with such enthusiasm in America. 
According to the Economist, an analy- 
sis of the reports of seventeen repre- 
sentative companies shows in round 
numbers about one million dollars 
more profits in 1926, despite the coal 
strike, than the previous year, and 
their dividends average considerably 
higher than before the war. Although 
several of the smaller mercantile cor- 
porations in London report a lean 
season, the great trading firm of Har- 
rod’s, Ltd., has had a satisfactory year. 
Its net profits were about three and 
one-half million dollars, a slight in- 
crease over 1925, and dividends were 
increased from sixteen per cent to 
eighteen and one-half per cent. 

Now that the Shannon Improve- 
ment is approaching completion, with 
Electricity the promise that the east- 
in Ireland ®® portion of the service 
will be in operation before 
the end of the year, the people of Ire- 
land are asking themselves whether 
a profitable market for the electricity 
produced will be immediately available. 
Grave doubts are felt as to the ability 
of an agricultural country to supply 
at once a remunerative demand for all 
the current, especially as the farming 
industries are not overprosperous. In 
County Clare, for example, over one 
hundred thousand pounds of the one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds 
local rates levied for the last fiscal year 
are still uncollected, and the Council 
owes its treasurer seventy thousand 
pounds. The pay of officials is sadly 
in arrears, and contractors and other 
creditors are clamoring for money. 
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In this section the trouble is partly 
due to an epidemic of fluke in 1924 and 
1925, which killed up to thirty per cent 
of the live stock in some districts and 
has left many of the farmers impover- 
ished. Nevertheless, there is great 
confidence that the supply of electric- 
ity which the Shannon affords will 
ultimately create its own market. 
Ireland, like Great Britain, proposes 
to make the supply and sale of elec- 
tricity a State-controlled monopoly. 
The executive authority will be a 
board of from three to seven members, 
holding office for five years and ap- 
pointed by the Government, which 
will have full control over existing and 
future electrical undertakings, and can 
engage directly in the production of 
electricity. It will have authority to 
regulate prices and to sell current to 
subcontractors. 

France is relatively so much better 
off than other countries that have 
stabilized — or apparently 
stabilized — their curren- 
cies that the gloomy expectations of 
her neighbors have been agreeably 
disappointed. The Statist says that 
her economic penance ‘is not assuming 
the proportions that had been so 
confidently predicted,’ and concludes 
that if the business situation there does 
not get worse than it is at present ‘we 
may well be called upon to revise dras- 
tically our previous estimates of the 
power of the monetary factor in the 
determination of economic well-being.’ 
On closer analysis, however, it decides 
that the real explanation of France’s 
comparatively even prosperity, despite 
some growth of unemployment and 
depression, especially in textile and 
light engineering manufactures, is that 
the franc was really worth as much 
as it is to-day at a time when it was 
selling at panic rates for one half its 
present quotation in foreign currencies. 
Its sudden appreciation, therefore, 
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was only ‘a correction of what had 
obviously been a gross undervaluation 
of that currency abroad. It was not 
the consequence of currency deflation.’ 
Therefore it predicts that unless fur- 
ther attempts are made to bring the 
franc nearer to its nominal gold parity 
than it is at present we need not fear 
a deepening of the relatively light 
depression through which French in- 
dustry is passing. 

Germany, like France, seems de- 
termined to dispense with further 
foreign financial assistance, 
and Dr. Schacht, President 
of the Reichsbank, even acclaims the 
recent heavy withdrawals of reserves 
of foreign currencies that figure as 
cover for the note issue. After success- 
fully floating the last domestic loan, 
he reduced the bank rate, thus securing 
for the moment control of the money 
market. This synchronized, however, 
with a boom on the Stock Exchange 
disturbing to conservative business 
men, and a return to higher rates is 
predicted in view of the heavy calls for 
money in sight during the next few 
months. Since British coal miners had 
their wages lowered and their hours 
lengthened following the strike, their 
working day has been about fifteen 
minutes longer than it is in the Ruhr. 
Wages, however, are about fifty cents 
a shift higher than in Germany, while 
the daily product of the German miner, 
due partly to better equipment, is 
considerably larger than in Great 
Britain. During the strike Ruhr mine- 
owners took advantage of the crisis 
to conclude long-term contracts with 
their customers. Taking the situation 
as a whole, therefore, they are confi- 
dent of their ability to hold the addi- 
tional foreign markets they have ac- 
quired against their English and Welsh 
competitors. 

Under the title, Konzerne, Interessen- 
gemeinschaften und dhnliche Zusam- 
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menschliisse im Deutschen Reich, Ende 
1926, the Verlag Reimar Hobbing in 
Berlin has published a summary, based 
upon official statistics, of the business 
combinations, exclusive of cartels and 
trusts, which have been formed in 
Germany. Cartels, which correspond 
approximately to old-time American 
pools, are omitted because they are 
too loosely organized to come within 
the scope of the survey, and trusts 
like the big Dye Amalgamation and the 
United Steel Works are considered 
as single corporations. Only combi- 
nations of technically independent 
enterprises brought about by inter- 
change of stock, communities of inter- 
est, and standing contracts between 
companies are considered. The study 
shows that at the end of last October 
one thousand, nine hundred and sixty- 
seven of the twelve thousand, three 
hundred and ninety-two business cor- 
porations in Germany, possessing over 
thirteen billion of the twenty billion 
marks capital the latter represented, 
were united in organizations of the 
type investigated. These are most 
common in the primary industries — 
that is, those producing raw materials. 
For example, ninety-eight per cent of 
the capital invested in the potash 
business, ninety-four per cent of that 
in lignite mining, and ninety per cent 
of that in coal mining, is embraced by 
such unions. German business com- 
binations are regulated under a law 
passed in November 1923, which pro- 
vides that their agreements must be in 
writing, and establishes a Cartels Court 
to deal with them. On application 
by the Ministry of Industry this Court 
can void an agreement as contrary 
to public interest. Up to January 1927 
it has heard seven hundred and sev- 
enty-seven cases, involving three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine combines, most 
of which, however, were settled out of 
court. Its most important decision 
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up to date was handed down last 
February, and declared a contract 
between a combination of wholesale 
steel dealers and an allied rolling mill 
combination, by which the former 
handled only the products of the latter, 
in illegal restraint of trade. 

Director Cuno, of the Hamburg 
American Company, recently asserted 
in an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the National Maritime As- 
sociation that the indemnities German 
shipowners received from the Govern- 
ment for merchant vessels lost during 
the war did not represent one quarter 
of their actual value. Notwithstanding 
this, the country’s merchant marine 
has increased within six years from six 
hundred thousand tons to well over 
three million tons, and contains to-day 
a larger percentage of new vessels than 
that of any other country. About forty 
per cent of all German ships are less 
than five years old, as compared with 
sixteen per cent in the world at large. 

Our anxious farmers will do well to 
keep an eye upon what Germany’s 
chemists are doing in fertilizer research. 
Two new products of possibly revo- 
lutionary significance have been put 
on the market by her chemical manu- 
facturers within the past few months, 
Nitrophoska, Nos. 1 and 2, which are 
described as chemical combinations 
rather than mechanical mixtures of 
potassium, phosphorus, and fixed at- 
mospheric nitrogen. Both carry high 
percentages of plant food in relatively 
small compass, and enable large sav- 
ings to be made in the labor cost of 
spreading or mixing three separate ma- 
terials. A shipload of American buyers 
poured into the Leipzig Fair last month 
by special trains from Hamburg, and 
visitors from practica!ly every trading 
country of the Eastern and the West- 
ern Hemisphere were present. Of the 
nine thousand or more exhibitors, no 
less than six hundred were foreigners, 
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including seven from America, and the 
attendance on the opening day was 
more than one hundred thousand. The 
most notable groups of exhibits were 
those of electrical appliances and arti- 
ficial silk, the latter of which occupied 
double the space required last year. 
Despite active sales and a normal at- 
tendance, the total number of exhibit- 
ors continues to fall off, though the 
marked decline last year, from the peak 
of fourteen thousand in 1925 to some- 
thing over ten thousand, has been 
retarded. Fair promoters ascribe this 
shrinkage, which is confined to German 
exhibitors, to the growth of amal- 
gamations in that country and to 
the disappearance of many mushroom 
firms formed during the inflation craze. 

A writer in Vossische Zeitung paints 
a gloomy picture of German business 
with Russia, which is a sub- 
ject of controversy at pres- 
ent on account of the threatened bank- 
ruptcy of the Mologa enterprise, which 
we mentioned in our last issue, and the 
maturing at the end of March of the 
seventy-five-million-dollar credit for 
promoting German exports to Russia. 
Commenting upon the former, the 
writer says: ‘Twenty million marks of 
German money, a sum that means 
something even to-day, is buried in the 
big woods east of Leningrad, where it 
is not employing a single German 
laborer, is not supplying a single cubic 
yard of timber to Germany, and is 
costing huge sums to its shareholders 
and creditors.’ Incidentally, this 
writer tells us that the Mologa con- 
cession and the Krupp agricultural en- 
terprise in Southern Russia were hast- 
ily undertaken, partly for political 
motives, immediately after the Rapallo 
Treaty; and that, ‘except for a few 
relatively unimportant trading grants, 
not one of the German concessionaries 
operating in Russia at present has had 
any real success.” According to a Rus- 
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sian supplement issued by the Econ- 
omist, the circulation of chervontsy 
rose during the twelve months ending 
January 31, 1927, from seven hun- 
dred and eighty-one million rubles 
to eight hundred and eighty-five 
million rubles. Meanwhile, however, 
the metal and exchange reserve behind 
these notes declined from two hundred 
and sixty-seven million rubles to two 
hundred and fifty-five million rubles. 
Including all currencies, among which 
are silver, bronze, copper, and tokens, 
the total circulation rose during that 
period from one and one-quarter billion 
rubles to one and one-half billion 
rubles. These currencies are artifi- 
cially supported, and the ruble will not 
buy as much as a foreign coin of theo- 
retically equivalent value. Rated upon 
a pre-war basis of 100, wholesale prices 
of all commodities have risen from 175 
in 1924 to 189 last year. The principal 
increase was in agricultural produce, 
where the figures for the two years 
mentioned were 132 and 171 respec- 
tively, while a slight decline, from 216 
to 201, occurred in the price of manu- 
factures. During the last three years 
the budget has risen from less than 
three billion rubles to nearly five billion 
rubles; but it is fully covered by taxes 
and receipts from government enter- 
prises. Direct taxation is less resorted 
to than formerly, but indirect taxes are 
growing heavier. Even the peasant 
now pays an impost upon his income 
instead of upon his land. Real wages 
have risen eighty-one per cent witl.in 
the past three years, and are now very 
close to the pre-war level. Per capita 
production, however, stands only at 
seventy-eight and one-half per cent of 
its estimated pre-war figure. Only 
twenty-five million metric tons of coal 
were mined last year, as compared with 
thirty-six million tons in 1913; but the 
decrease was partly due to the loss of 
the Polish Dombrovo collieries. The 
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production of petroleum has risen to 


' over eight million tons, and is very 


close to the 1913 figure. The most im- 
portant change in the statistics of 
Russia’s foreign commerce since before 
the war is the appearance of the United 
States as a leader, beside Germany and 
Great Britain. In 1913 our country was 
a very bad third in Russia’s trade. In 
1924 and 1925 it not only held first 
place, but it sold Russia almost as much 
as the other two countries combined. 
This position has not been maintained, 
but even last year we were only a little 
behind Great Britain, though a bad 


_ third to Germany. According to the 


German press, there is little likelihood 
that the Government will continue to 
guarantee payment for German ex- 
ports to Russia. One reason, to quote 
Vossische Zeitung, is that ‘the Russians 
were inclined to give orders which they 
were prepared to pay for promptly to 
other countries who could underbid 
Germany for cash, leaving to Ger- 
many only long-term credit contracts.’ 

Whaling still ranks among the im- 
portant industries of Norway, whose 
companies produced about 
six hundred and sixty 
thousand barrels of oil last 
year, or ten per cent more than the 
previous season. Practically all the 
catches to-day are in the cold waters of 
the Antarctic. Denmark, though suf- 
fering from an agricultural and trade 
depression, is one of the few countries 
where shipyards are working virtually 


Elsewhere 
in Europe 


’ a full capacity. Electrification is pro- 


ceeding apace on the Swiss Federal 
Railways. At the present time over 
one third of the mileage employs 
this power, and by the end of 1928 
more than one half of the lines will do 
so. Before the close of the present year 


: it will be possible to cross Switzerland 


from Basel to Chiasso, through the 
St. Gotthard tunnel, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty-one miles, or 
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from Geneva to the Austrian frontier, 
a stretch of two hundred and sixty 
miles, in electric trains. Hungary has 
adopted a programme of encouraging 
manufactures, designed to favor in- 
dustries which can obtain their raw 
materials at home or can import them 
as advantageously as competing coun- 
tries. The textile industries have been 
the first to profit by this policy. Na- 
tive wool is abundant, and cotton can 
be procured abroad as cheaply as by 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, or Poland. 
As a consequence output has trebled 
since before the war. Tanning and 
leather manufacturing are also pros- 
perous and expanding. On the other 
hand, the iron and steel industry has 
declined, partly because Hungary has 
lost her former ore supplies. Spain’s 
new Control Committee of Industrial 
Production organized by royal decree 
last November has issued regulations 
defining its future functions. No com- 
pany in any of the numerous industries 
under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee can be established, or, if already 
in existence, can erect, extend, or re- 
move its plant or premises used in 
manufacturing, without that body’s 
permission. Balkan trade has been 
greatly helped by the establishment of 
the free zone at Saloniki in October 
1925. An international fair held at that 
city last October helped to bring the 
merchants of the Peninsula closer to- 
gether. Trade has also been stimu- 
lated by the rapid growth of the Greek 
cities, due to the inpouring of refugees 
from Asia Minor, which has greatly 
increased the market they afford for 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian foodstuffs. 
Italy and Japan afford several eco- 
nomic parallels. Both are overpopu- 
lated, understocked with raw materials, 
and obliged to import more than they 
sell. During 1926 Italy bought abroad 
goods to the value of more than seven 


billion lire more than she sold abroad. 
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The only one of the eight categories in 
her official statistics in which she has a 
favorable balance is textiles, where she 
has been favored of late by low cotton 
prices. Japan exhibits an excess of im- 
ports amounting to about fifty million 
yen a month, and she will be obliged to 
spend abroad one hundred million yen, 
or fifty million dollars, the present sea- 
son for rice to feed her people. 

The Tokyo Diet, aroused by sev- 
eral bad bank failures during the pres- 
ent depression, is debating 
a revision of the banking 
law. Thenew bill proposes 
to restrict the opening of new branches 
and to prohibit banks from engaging in 
other lines of business. It is criticized, 
however, as being unduly favorable to 
big institutions, since it is designed 
to force an amalgamation of some of 
the fifteen thousand, three hundred 
and seventy banks now in operation. 
Among the abuses which the proposed 
reforms are designed to correct is the 
starting of banks by commercial en- 
terprises in order to supply themselves 
with funds at deposit rates instead of 
at loan rates. During 1926 the princi- 
pal industries of Japan earned upon an 
average twelve and one-half per cent 
upon their capital, or slightly less than 
in 1925. A group of Japanese spinning 
companies is planning to grow cotton 
in Brazil, where suitable land is said to 
have been found in the State of Parana. 
The discovery of a gusher in Formosa, 
where several pumping wells had pre- 
viously been developed, as a result of 
deeper drilling, has boomed petroleum 
shares. 

While Southern and Central China 
were lapsing into chaos, the three 
northern provinces under the imme- 
diate control of Chang Tso-lin were 
fairly prosperous. Except for the short 
revolt against the Mukden Tuchun last 
year, they have seen no fighting, and 
except for occasional outbreaks of the 
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brigandage chronic throughout China 
they have experienced few minor dis- 
orders. This relatively happy condi- 
tion has been disturbed of late, how- 
ever, by Chang Tso-lin’s urgent need 
of money to carry on his political and 
military enterprises south of the Great 
Wall. He is now stripping the three 


provinces of silver by the ingenious . 


process of buying produce from the 
farmers with paper money and selling 
it for silver at Dairen. Since his paper 
bills are estimated to have less than 
a ten-per-cent specie reserve behind 
them, and that is likely to vanish in 


emergency, a spectacular collapse of | 


the whole financial structure may oc- 
cur at any moment. This government 
competition in the bean and grain 
trade, moreover, is disastrous to pri- 
vate business, since the authorities pay 
for what they buy with fiat money, 
which costs them little or nothing. 
Except for gold, petroleum, coal, and 
graphite, where decreases occurred last 
a year, Mexico’s mineral out- 
America PUtrosein 1926 as compared 
with 1924 and 1925. The 
most notable increases were of lead and 
zinc, and the production of copper, sil- 


ver, antimony, arsenic, and manganese , 


was larger than it had been previously. 
The figure for zinc was nearly four 
times as great as in 1924. International 
trade expanded and exhibited a larger 
favorable balance than for several 
years past — due partly to the religious 
boycott, which has cut down imports, 


while exports have continued to rise. ‘ 


The depression in the Chilean nitrate 
industry may be measured by the fact 
that the shares of some of the com- 
panies are selling for one twelfth of 
their highest price in 1926, and that 
the best of them have fallen to fifty 
per cent of last year’s quotations. The. 
principal hope of immediate recovery 
seems to lie in a new American extrac- 
tion process, developed under the aus- 
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pices of the Guggenheims, which is 
already in operation on a small scale 
at two separate works, where it is said 
to have proved a commercial success. 
It is reported to reduce the cost of 
production by more than fifty per cent. 
Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, British 
Minister to Argentina, addressing the 
British and Latin American Chamber 
of Commerce in London recently, 
warned his hearers that their business 
in South America was slowly giving 
way to that of the United States, Ger- 
many, and Italy. He credited the 
Americans with having made publicity 
a fine art. The Minister called it propa- 
ganda. 

In this connection he drew the 
following comparison between British 
and American merchants: ‘If the Amer- 
icans wanted to sell something, they 
first prepared the ground with propa- 
ganda. It was almost incredible that 
in spite of Britain’s position, in spite 
of her long-established commerce, in 
spite of her financial interests, the 
whole of the telegraphic news that 
reached Argentina and South America 
generally was supplied by two North 
American news agencies. With the 
exception of the news supplied by the 
admirable local correspondents of those 
two great newspapers, La Nacién and 
La Prensa, no direct news from Eng- 
land reached Argentina at all. This 
was surely a scandal. Secondly, Amer- 
ican propaganda was worked through 
the cinematograph. British films were 
conspicuous by their absence.’ 

The Chairman of the River Plate 
Trust Loan and Agency, a large British 
financial corporation doing business 
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in Argentina, recently reported at its 
forty-sixth annual meeting gross profits 
of about two million dollars from last 
year’s operations, a decided increase 
over the previous season, although 
‘the economic condition of the country 
was not favorable, and there was a 
heavy increase in the number of bank- 
ruptcies recorded.’ He declared that 
‘the country was sound, and money 
was again tending to flow into it for 
investment, instead of withdrawals 
being the feature, as was the case a 
year or two ago.’ The five principal 
British railway companies in Argentina 
pay dividends ranging from six per 
cent to eight per cent upon the par 
value of their common stock. With a 
single exception, however, their shares 
are below par, so that real yields some- 
what exceed this figure. According 
to the Buenos Aires correspondent 
of the Economist, Argentina’s financial 
position is fairly satisfactory. Money 
is plentiful, prime mercantile paper 
discounting at six and one-half per 
cent. The two principal financial in- 
stitutions of the country, the Banco 
de la Nacién and the Banco de la 
Provincia de Buenos Aires, which 
carry more than one half of the nation’s 
deposits, are in a strong position, 
though the former wrote off sixteen 
million dollars of its twenty-one million 
dollars of last year’s profits for bad and 
doubtful debts. The export movement 
was remarkably heavy during the early 
autumn, — early spring in the North- 
ern Hemisphere,—a single week in 
February recording the record ship- 
ment of nearly four hundred and twenty 
thousand tons of grain. 
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Keynes on Publishing 


Mr. J. M. Keynes, whose opinions on 
the cotton industry were taken so 
seriously that the big manufacturers 
of Lancashire summoned him to their 
private councils last fall, has more 
recently devoted his attention to the 
book trade. Some time ago he an- 
nounced that the publishers were them- 
selves responsible for the uncertainty 
in which they live, and asserted that 
if they would lower their prices many 
more people would purchase their 
wares. 

On mature consideration, however, 
he has revised his opinions completely 
and come to the same conclusions that 
virtually all orthodox publishers both 
in America and England are compelled 
to hold. ‘The wide range of possible 
profits brings out an important and 
unfortunate fact— publishing is a 
gambling business, kept alive by occa- 
sional windfalls.’ 

Mr. Keynes’s full thesis, which ap- 
pears in the Nation and Atheneum of 
London, should be drummed into the 
ears of that ever-growing army of sen- 
sitive young graduates who burst upon 
the world every June eager for work in 
which they will have ‘something to do 
with books.’ With hard facts and cold 
figures this distinguished economist in- 
dicates exactly how the land lies. A 
cloth-bound novel of about four hun- 
dred pages, retailing at the usual price 
of seven shillings and sixpence, when 
sold to the bookstores at an average 
discount of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent will just break even on manu- 
facturing costs if one thousand copies 
are sold and printed, and will leave 
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nothing for author’s royalties and 
nothing for the publisher’s advertising 
expenses, overhead, and profits. At ten 
shillings and sixpence one thousand 
copies will yield to the publisher one 
hundred pounds — not nearly enough 
to cover these expenses. As the sales 
rise production costs sink, and nine 
thousand copies printed and sold at 
seven and six will give the publisher | 
twelve hundred pounds with which to 
meet all expenses except manufacture. 
And so it goes. 

In deciding on the price he must ask 
for his book, the publisher should esti- 
mate closely his probable sale if he 
wishes to make money. ‘The expecta- 
tion of sales,’ says Mr. Keynes, ‘allow- 
ing a little for the increased risk, must 
be three times as great as at fifteen 
shillings to justify a price of seven and 
six, and twice as great to justify a 
price of ten and six.’ Actually, how- 
ever, the publisher is compelled by 
competition to base his price, not on 
how many copies he thinks he can sell, 
but on the current price for the type of 
book he is bringing out. Hence most 
books are a gamble pure and simple, 
for there is little chance of enough 
copies being bought at the price the 
publisher has to demand in order to | 
meet the costs of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Nor can the author be expected to 
forgo any of his royalty. Even at the 
extravagant rate of fifteen per cent on 
the first thousand, twenty per cent on 
the second and third, and twenty-five 
per cent thereafter, on which Mr. 
Keynes estimates, the writer of books 
receives for his labors but a fraction of 
what the most poorly paid magazine 
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contributor gets. And Mr. Keynes’s 
royalties are estimated at an appall- 
ingly high figure that we suspect is as 
seldom obtained in England as in this 
country. 

It is idle to blame the public, as Mr. 
Keynes does, for the condition of the 
book trade. Germany has developed 
a technique of distribution which en- 
ables her publishers to bring out some 
thirty thousand titles a year to our six 
or seven thousand and to England’s ten 
or twelve thousand. Mass meetings of 
disgruntled book-buyers will not pro- 
vide a remedy. The business must seek 
its own salvation — but how? 


H. G. Wells in Paris 


AurHoucH his reputation is not so 
solid as that of Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
H. G. Wells is more widely read in 
Europe than any other living English 
writer. Even so, he was flattered the 
other day when the Sorbonne invited 
him to address them, and before 
launching out on his subject — ‘De- 
mocracy under Revision’— he said 
that this was the greatest distinction 
ever conferred upon him, adding that 
he really considered himself more a 
journalist than a man of letters. 

The speech itself, which has since 
appeared in pamphlet form, was a 
characteristically Wellsian perform- 
ance. The age we are living in, he 
pointed out, no longer swallows whole 
that democracy for which we all fought 
to make the world safe. It has come 
to Mr. Wells’s attention that two 
powerful movements are playing horse 
with our old-fashioned notions about 
the rights of the majority: in Russia 
the Communists and in Italy the Fas- 
cisti are running the government with- 
out paying very much attention to the 
wishes of the people, who, in turn, do 
not seem to mind in the least what is 
going on. For his part, Mr. Wells is 
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neither a Communist nor a Fascist, 
but in his capacity of prophet he felt 
that he owed it to his audience to con- 
sult the crystal sphere and tell them 
what he saw. 

The Utopia Mr. Wells conjured up 
for the benefit of the Sorbonne bears 
striking resemblance to Herr Spen- 
gler’s Book of Revelations. Both men 
descry a highly intelligent, almost 
fanatically religious, group of experts 
running the world, not according 
to any known theological doctrines, 
but in accordance with certain political 
and social convictions which they hold 
and enforce with the same fervor that 
medieval monks once devoted to 
spiritual matters, so called. 

While we are awaiting this millen- 
nium we shall not, however, be quite 
devoid of entertainment. The forces 
of Labor, for instance, are going to find 
their loyalty to national interests and 
party theories severely strained. At 
present their patriotism is frequently 
as belligerent as that of a Die-hard 
Tory, but economic developments will 
change this attitude in time. Just now 
the Socialist leaders do not inspire 
enough confidence to receive the free 
support of the man in the street. Only 
when time and Mr. Wells have done 
their work will the organizer of the 
future state appear in all his glory. 


Amazons of the Oar 


Op England is done for. The nation 
that once boasted of being ‘a country 
for heroes to live in’ has become the 
land where heroines row. Here is what 
happened. In spite of official objec- 
tions, two crews of girls, the one from 
Newnham College in Cambridge, the 
other representing the youth and 
beauty of the Oxford co-eds, crossed 
oars on the historic waters of the River 
Thames where it flows past Oxford 
Town. The authorities endeavored to 
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hush up the shameful business by hold- 
ing the event at one-fifteen, when de- 
cent people are supposed to be at lunch, 
and by not permitting both crews to 
take the water at the same time; 
first the visitors ploughed down the 
half-mile course, and then the home 
girls. 

But if the authorities thought that 
the hour of the event was going to 
quench the loyalty of the masculine 
element, they were mistaken, for the 
spectacle was witnessed by a noisy 
throng of male as well as female stu- 
dents. Armed with whistles, bells, and 
colored streamers, their cuffs inscribed 
with witty remarks from Punch in case 
of an emergency, and their enthusiasm 
at white heat, the young men of Oxford 
made a splendid showing. The crews 
were greeted with cries of ‘Which end 
of the oar will they use?’ while indig- 
nant supporters of the once weaker sex 
glared angrily at their detractors. The 
Newnham boat was accompanied by a 
cheering crowd running along the bank, 
but the Oxford crew received a more 
impressive ovation. ‘Pull, darlings, 
pull!’ cried the men on the bank. 
‘Stick it, cherubs. Well rowed, little 
ones!’ The coxswain, however, had no 
such low opinion of her charges, and 
grimly exhorted them, ‘Row like hell, 
chaps!’ Even the Cambridge crew 
joined in the tumult urging on its 
rivals. Nor was the shouting in vain; 
Oxford completed the half-mile in 
three minutes and thirty-six seconds, 
Cambridge in three, fifty-one. It had 
been stipulated that form was to be 
taken into account in naming the 
winner, but when each of the gallant 
coaches voted for his own crew the 
race was awarded to Oxford on speed. 

To the blushing coxswain of the 
Oxford boat some hardy undergrad- 
uate presented a bunch of violets at 
the completion of the spin, but the 
sterner maids of Cambridge, ignored by 
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the boys, called for cigarettes. Instead 
of imitating the men and getting 
scandalously drunk at a ‘bump supper’ 
that night, the ladies adjourned to a 
neighboring teashop, where the Oxford 
crew acted as hostesses. Their coach 
promised to take them all to the 
theatre in London, and next year it is 
hoped that the two boats will perform 
simultaneously. 


Classics in the Modern World 


ENGLAND, even more than the United 
States, has been torn during the past 
dozen years with disputes over the 
value of the old-fashioned classical 
education. Like the Religion-versus- 
Science arguments, it looked at first 
as if the materialists had it all their 
way, but the pendulum has now swung 
far in the opposite direction and 
Classicist and Christian can at last 
shake hands over the dead body of 
the Scientist. Sir Alfred Mond, one of 
the ablest business men in Great 
Britain, came out flatly in favor of the 
classics at a recent luncheon in Oxford. 
‘As far as modern industry is con- 
cerned,’ he said, ‘we should not think 
of engaging an engineer or chemist who 
had not obtained first-class university 
honors.’ He went on to say specifically 
that ‘classical brains’ are essential in 
‘positions of great responsibility.’ Like 
many others of his generation, Sir 
Alfred lamented the modern tendency 
to eliminate ‘all the drudgery and fag 
I went through myself to obtain rou- 
tine knowledge which is entirely 
valueless.’ 

The career of the late Mr. Walter 
Leaf affords practical proof of Sir 
Alfred Mond’s contention. Here was 
a young Cambridge don, a fellow o 
Trinity and a brilliant scholar, whose 
family firm of Leaf, Sons and Compan 
needed a first-rate man to rally its 
fortunes. Out of loyalty Mr. 
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deserted the academic groves, and 
made an extraordinary success in the 
City. The Daily Telegraph says, ‘No 
one has surpassed Mr. Leaf in the 
lucidity of his annual addresses to the 
shareholders of the Westminster Bank, 
and his considered judgments on finan- 
cial and economic policy have always 
been marked by a rare insight and 
candor.” Yet the financier did not 
entirely supersede the scholar. Mr. 
Leaf found time to edit Homer ‘in the 
grand manner,’ as the Times says, and 
to assist his friends Lang and Myers in 
one of the most distinguished transla- 
tions of the Iliad ever made. When it 
was discovered that Troy was a real 
city and the Trojan War a real war, 
Mr. Leaf at once set about bringing 
the matter to the attention of the 
British public in his two books, Troy: 
A Study in Homeric Geography and 
Homer and History. His brilliant 
career hasa moral to which manya young 
bond salesman may well give heed. 


Hollywood a I’ Anglaise 


Havine devoted years of effort to de- 
riding Hollywood and all its works, 
the best minds of England have now 
turned from that congenial task to the 
more difficult business of developing 
a Hollywood of their own. British In- 
corporated Pictures, Limited, with a 
prospective capital of one million 
pounds, has acquired a five years’ 
option on the work of fourteen authors, 
and has secured the codperation of a 
formidable array of actors and artists. 
The authors include Galsworthy, Ben- 
nett, Phillpotts, Sabatini, Conan 
Doyle, and Hall Caine. The stage is 
represented by Sybil Thorndike, Sir 
Gerald du Maurier, Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, and Oscar Asche. Gordon 
Craig, Mrs. Lovat Fraser, and Frank 


iBrangwyn are going to supply the 
eallartistic touch. 
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For the past twelve months the 
present organization has been devel- 
oped by the so-called British Authors’ 
Productions, Limited, and with a cap- 
ital of two and a half million dollars 
Mr. Ralph J. Pugh, who established 
the First National Company in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Rupert Mason, a Lan- 
cashire cotton manufacturer, have been 
laying their plans for a vast Empire 
film scheme. Productions, authors, and 
artists will be purely British, and the 
recall to the Old Country of any Brit- 
ish directors now at work in the United 
States is contemplated, for their ex- 
perience is needed. American movie 
people have been sufficiently impressed 
by the project to promise to distribute 
in the United States the first three pic- 
tures produced by the new organiza- 
tion. 

Just now the air is full of hope and 
sunshine — women writers, who have 
increasingly challenged the position of 
men since the war, are ‘to be given 
every chance,’ and raw recruits with 
signs of dramatic promise will be cast 
opposite experienced stars. It is an 
impressive schedule, and will probably 
succeed if the present group of enthusi- 
astic and talented amateurs enlists 
professional support. So far the names 
of people who really know the movies 
are conspicuous by their absence. 


A Noble Renegade 


Tue arrest in Munich of Count Giin- 
ther von Kénigsmark brings to light 
one of the most shameless members of 
the German aristocracy. He was dis- 
charged from his cavalry regiment 
nearly thirty years ago for failing to 
complete his full term of military serv- 
ice, but this disgrace did not prevent 
him from marrying the daughter of a 
rich middle-class family in Berlin. In 
1902 the Count’s name appeared in 
connection with a notorious club 
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scandal, and he sent his wife back to 
her folks before selling some property 
he had bought with her money. With 
a substantial bank-roll in his pocket 
the villain fled to Monte Carlo, lost 
the roll in two days, and returned to 
Berlin. It was at this point in his 
career that he evolved his Keep-Rich- 
Always scheme. 

He did not find it difficult to secure 
a divorce, but work was impossible, 
his only experience having been a 
brief career as sporting editor of the 
Kleines Journal. To a man with the 
Count’s qualifications marriage offered 
far more possibilities, and he at once 
launched a campaign among his wife’s 
rich bourgeois friends. Between 1903 
and 1913 he was married and divorced 
eight times, it being stipulated in each 
case that the girl should pay him a 
sum of money varying between fifteen 
and twenty-five thousand marks. They 
were to live together for three months 
before formal separation, but each ex- 
wife was privileged to bear her hus- 
band’s noble name in return for her 
trouble and expense. 

The war put an end to this lucrative 
trade. The Count fled to Switzerland, 
and emerged in 1918 a poor man with 
a worthless title. Work being out of 
the question, his only alternative was 
to start an illegal corporation with 
three other deadbeats, but this landed 
him in the Munich jail for a six months’ 
stretch. 

Next time he associated with Count- 
ess Einfiedel-Wolkenburg — no doubt 
on the theory that he knew more 
about the opposite sex than about his 
own. Pretending that his accomplice 
was raising money for a home for 
destitute middle-class children, he suc- 
ceeded in wheedling a tidy sum out of 
the residents of Munich before being 
detected. The law has got him again, 
and another prison term has inter- 
rupted a brilliant career. 


German Lucy Stoners 


PROFESSIONAL women in German 
have begun an agitation to abolish the 
word Fréulein except in the case of 
very young girls, and demand instead 
the title of Frau, whether they are 
married or not. Although this word has 
previously connoted ‘wife,’ ‘woman,’ 
or ‘married woman,’ they point out 
that on official documents Ehefrau 
(marriage-woman) is used, thus sug- 
gesting the ambiguousness of the term 
Frau, pure and simple. Women mem- 
bers of the Reichstag and heads of 
various institutions have for some time 
been addressed as Frau, and even seem 
to like it. All working ladies therefore 
claim a similar privilege, and the only 
people who object seem to be the mar- 
ried women themselves, whom, under 
the new régime, no one will be able to 
distinguish from their less fortunate 
sisters. 


An Ancient Anthropoid 


It is exciting to hear that Dr. Guy E. 
Pilgrim, Superintendent of the Geo- 
logical Survey in India, has found, in 
the Middle Sivalak Beds in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, not far from 
Delhi, the largest and oldest fragment 
of a Tertiary anthropoid ape’s face 
that has ever been unearthed. Thanks 
to modern science, not only are we 
able to believe unhesitatingly that the 
palate and jaw of this fossil monkey 
are exactly one million years old, but 
we also know that the original animal 
was the direct ancestor of Clarence 
Darrow. Dr. Pilgrim himself has 
cabled the news from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, and is even now at work on a 
learned paper in which he will show 
that among the fossil apes of India rest 
the bones of the first human being. 
Dr. G. Elliott Smith, an apostle of the 
exact science of anatomy, remarks 
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that, although the remains of this 
Indian ape are less complete than the 
Taung’s skull excavated in Bechuana- 
land in 1924, they are much more an- 
cient, having been embedded in a 
Pliocene deposit, and that they are 
twice as old as Pithecanthropus. Dr. 
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Pilgrim still has before him the purely 
nominal task of proving that he has 
found one of our ancestors. This should 
not be difficult. With the jaw-bone of 
an ass Samson slew an army. With 
the jaw-bone of an ape scientists 
make monkeys of us all. 
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. Stresemann. 

Sofia, Warsaw, Belgrade, Prague, Bucharest. 
Spectator. 

. Poland occupies Vilno; Lithuania claims it. 
. Georg Brandes. 

. Briand, Chamberlain, Stresemann. 

. Spengler and Keyserling. 

. Canton. 

. Emil Ludwig. 

. Millerand. 

. Aldous Huxley. 

. Admiral Horthy. 


. Bruce of Australia, King of Canada, Hertzog 
of South Africa, Coates of New Zealand, 
Monroe of Newfoundland. 


. Angora is in Asia Minor, and is the new 
capital of Turkey. 


. Bernard Shaw. 
. Geneva. 
. Masaryk. 


vv 
. Pasic. 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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. Chang Tso-lin. 

. Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia. 
. Garibaldi. 

- Home Rule for India. 

. Syria. 

. Blasco Ib4fiez and Unamuno. 


. The Sitwells. 

. G. W. Russell. 

. Abyssinia. 

. The Yangtze. 

. Astrakhan. 

. Léon Daudet. 

. Marshal Lyautey. . 
. Albania. 

. Canberra. 

. Primo de Rivera. 

. Lloyd George. 

. André Maurois. 

. London Observer. 

. Journalism. 

. Sir Rennell Rodd. 
. Their plays. 

. A. J. Cook. 

. Winston Churchill. 
. Stanley Baldwin. 

. General Pilsudski. 
. H. G. Wells. 

. Carol of Rumania. 
. Herriot, Painlevé, Leygues, Barthou, Briand. 
. Max Beerbohm. 


. Foreign Minister of the Cantonese Govern- 
ment. 


. Diaz and Sacasa. 
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Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company; London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1927. $2.50. 


[New Statesman] 


Tus is a horrible book. The adjective requires 
no qualification. It is about the religion, or 
rather the religions, of America — almost all of 
them ‘fundamentalist’ in their way. One can 
imagine a Frenchman reading this volume and 
dismissing it with a shrug of the shoulders, half 
incredulous, half contemptuous, and some such 
comment as ‘Qu’ils sont dréles, ces barbares.’ 
But the English reader cannct treat it so lightly; 
for in this Protestant country of ours we know 
enough of the more debased forms of religious 
revivalism and evangelical bigotry to be unable 
to regard Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s picture either as 
pure fantasy or as a fact which cannot touch us. 
We can hardly accept it, yet we cannot dismiss 
it as inconceivable; for we have our own evan- 
gelical hypocrites, — who sometimes reach very 
high places, — our own ambitious stunt preach- 
ers who love turning over the muck heap of 
private vice because in truth that is where they 
belong, our own hell-fire propagandists who make 
their living by knowing how to appeal to the 
lowest instincts of human nature — physical 
excitement, fear, sexuality — and to produce 
therefrom all the horrid phenomena of a religious 
revival. 

But we have never had anything in England 
to make quite credible the revelation of or- 
ganized corruption and festering ignorance which 
Mr. Lewis asks us to accept as the truth about 
the religious world of America. The picture must 
surely be overdrawn, for it is worse than the 
worst that we know of common human nature. 
Beside the Reverend Dr. Elmer Gantry, Fagin 
and Quilp seem almost admirable, and certainly 
preferable, cheracters. And there are other 
reasons for thinking the picture overdrawn. In 
his previous books, Main Street, Babbitt, Arrow- 
smith, Mr. Lewis has always given the impres- 
sion of knowing all that need be known of his 
subject. But here we do not find quite the same 
sense of realistic conviction. Mr. Lewis does not 
get the atmosphere of a religious revival quite 
right — it is as if he had seen it but never felt it. 
He evidently realizes that there must somewhere 
in it bea sincere element, and he tries to suggest 
its presence, but he fails because he cannot 
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altogether understand how sincerity can play any 
part at all in the orgies of vulgar emotionalism 
which he describes. One feels that his evan- 
gelists might be almost as vicious and contempt- 
ible as he makes them — but not quite. One’s 
credulity may be stretched by the subhuman as 
well as by the superhuman; such wickedness and 
cruelty would seem to require genius. All the 
time one feels that Mr. Lewis’s view is an outside, 
not an inside, view. .. . 


All the world knows, of course, that the most 
stupid and revolting sorts of religious bigotry 
and hypocrisy are endemic in America; where, 
over large tracts, the standards of intelligent 
civilization — as Europeans understand that 
word — are far lower than in any other nominally 
Christian or Buddhist country. We know that 
there exist over there all the elements of a 
Nonconformist Inquisition, which if it dared and 
could would torture even cigarette smokers into 
abstinence. But are these ignorant and venal 
religious lunatics quite as powerful as Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis suggests? We cannot think so. 
The indictment of a nation — for that is what 
it comes to — is too appalling to be true. There 
is no doubt about the existence of the disease. 
The drinking of wine or beer is a crime through- 
out the whole Federation. Smoking is a crime 
in certain states. In others belief in Darwinism 
is a misdemeanor, and to cross a state boundary 
with a lady who is not your wife may involve 
imprisonment. (Everybody knows, for example, 
how Gor’kii was treated when a few years ago 
he visited the great free Western republic.) 
And it is clear enough that America will never 
win the respect of civilization until she has 
succeeded in crushing the crude and brutal 
Puritanism which is so tremendous a force in 
that land of Ford cars, and Fundamentalism, 
and, again, hell-fire. 

Of course, change may come quickly, because 
changes do come quickly in America; and it 
may be that the disease needs such strong 


medicine as Mr. Lewis administers in this book. , 


And if it seems to us almost too strong, that 
may be only because we are not in immediate 
contact with the problem of the religious 
Babbitts of America, who seek to sell salvation 
as if it were speculative real estate, and shrink 
from no blasphemy or oppression that will put 
money in their pockets; who support Prohibition 
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because of the profits to be got out of boot- 
legging, and denounce the ‘White Slave’ traffic 
in order to fill their tabernacles, and incidentally 
to cover their own sexual misdemeanors. The 
position is bad enough in any case, and since 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis has won a great public this 
book of his may have important results. Let us 
hope, at any rate, that Elmer Gantry will have 
a better fate than The Scarlet Letter, which 
seemed only to make Americans believe that the 
greatest novelist they ever produced was not a 
very good writer, and certainly not a writer to 
be read by young Baptist communicants. 

There are some good passages in this book, 
as in every book written by Mr. Sinclair Lewis; 
but they do not appreciably relieve the nauseat- 
ing horror of its general atmosphere. There is 
not, from the first page to the last, one tolerably 
decent character who is not a fool. But the book 
is evidently written rather for Mr. Lewis’s own 
countrymen than for us, and, since we have no 
such cesspool to be cleared, is not likely to be 
very popular over here. Sanctimonious money- 
making is not an unknown trade in England, but 
it does not flourish with enough luxuriance to be 
for us a serious problem; and when we do produce 
a preacher of the Gantry sort we usually export 
him to Chicago or Denver. An immensely 
powerful tract perhaps; but it is impossible to 
read any page of it with pleasure. 


China and the Nations, by Wong Ching-wai. 
Translated and edited by I-Sen Teng and John 
Nind Smith. London: Martin Hopkinson, 
1927. 7s. 6d. 


[Morning Post] 


Tats book is important as the ‘official state- 
ment” of Kuomintang foreign policy, drawn up 
for the People’s Conference at Peking in April 
1925. The author, Mr. Wong Ching-wai, was 
secretary to the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and has 
| since held office as chairman of the Governing 
Committee of the Kuomintang. His English 
translator, Mr. John Nind Smith, speaks of him 
as ‘destined, given health and strength, to be the 
President of the Chinese Republic.’ There is no 
reason to doubt that the book is a pretty fair 
survey of the foreign policy we may expect in 
China wherever the Nationalists gain control. 

The republican movement was always anti- 
foreign in the sense that its aim was to overthrow 
the alien dynasty of the Manchus, and it was in- 
vitable that its programme of national recon- 
truction should include, as an eventual idea, a 
iational status of equality with Western Powers. 
But the peculiarly bitter animosity which young 
China now displays toward Western Powers and 
their treaty privileges was not a feature of the 
republican revolution itself. This bitterness was 
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born, not from the revolution’s apparent success+ 
but from its deep failure. 

The revolution failed because the overthrow of 
the Manchus was a revolution only in outward 
form. Republican China was ancient China still, 
lacking political education, and —a still more 
serious defect — lacking, save in the rarest in- 
stances, that individual energy necessary for 
throwing off the fetters of tradition and facing 
the realities of a twentieth-century world. 
Practical power, therefore, swiftly fell, not to any 
democratic assembly, but to the man with the 
troops behind him, — Yuan Shih-kai, — and it 
was not long before Yuan’s republican ambition 
turned toward the Dragon Throne with himself 
seated there as founder of a new Imperial dy- 
nasty. 

From Canton Dr. Sun watched Yuan’s ambi- 
tion seeking foreign support; and after Yuan’s 
death in 1916 he watched China fall ever more 
deeply into the feudal chaos of a militarism 
largely dependent —he decided —on foreign 
arms and foreign money. The republic, he felt, 
could never come into being until militarism was 
defeated; and militarism, he gradually came to 
believe, could be defeated only by attacking the 
power behind it — the power of ‘imperialism.’ 
This intimate connection in the minds of the 
Nationalists between militarism and ‘imperial- 
ism’ is a most important point, seldom brought 
out so clearly as in Mr. Wong’s book. 

It follows that ‘imperialism,’ defined by Mr. 
Wong as ‘the utilization by any people of its 
political and military ascendancy for subjecting 
to its economic encroachment some foreign 
country or territory or race,’ is now held to be the 
archenemy. ‘Triumph over imperialism,’ Mr. 
Wong reiterates, ‘has become the root of roots. 
. . . We must crush the militarists. And first 
we must crush the Imperialists.’ 

Here we touch on the influence of Soviet 
Russia. The Nationalist movement was well 
under way, and its general aims were clearly 
defined, long before the Russian Revolution. 
Even now there is no sign that Bolshevism as a 
political system has influence in China. But 
Bolshevism as the avowed enemy of ‘imperial- 
ism’ has enormous influence. China inevitably 
turns to the one Western Power which is ready 
and willing to support her attack on the ‘im- 
perialistic’ Western position. Whether this 
reliance on Soviet support may not prove a pro- 
found mistake, whether China may not find 
herself a cat’s-paw of Moscow — these are ques- 
tions which the Nationalists, in the flush of their 
success, are hardly likely to consider. 

It will be realized from this summary of the 
Nationalist temper that the Kuomintang 
policy, as laid down by Mr. Wong, is absolutely 
uncompromising. Immediate and unconditional 
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abrogation of every treaty privilege is his primary 
demand. No internal reforms are worth under- 
taking until militarism and ‘imperialism,’ in- 
dissolubly united enemies, are alike crushed. 

It is surely tragic that, at a time when the 
Powers are willing to meet Chinese nationalism 
with the utmost friendliness, the Nationalists 
should have been led to this extreme of fanatic 
suspicion. Yet Mr. Wong’s book is not entirely 
without hopeful points — the keen intelligence 
it displays, for instance, and his repeated asser- 
tions that young China is not hostile to foreigners 
but simply and solely to ‘imperialism.’ This 
word is clearly a positive obsession with the 
Kuomintang. If Mr. Wong and his colleagues 
could rid their minds of its malign influence and 
study instead the immediate facts of the Western 
attitude, then, one feels, it might not turn out so 
hard after all for these intelligent young men to 
realize that a friendly cotperation between the 
Kuomintang and the Powers would be not only 
the most profitable but the most natural solution 
of the whole tangled Chinese puzzle. 


Bismarck, Andrassy, and Their Successors, by 
Count Julius Andrassy. London: Fisher Un- 
win, 1927. 25s. 


[Morning Post] 


In publishing its foreign correspondence covering 
the period 1871-1914 the German Government 
provided the historians with a vast amount of 


new material — it cannot all be called evidence 
in the strict sense of the term — for the recon- 
struction of the near past. Their hope that the 
theory of Germany’s pacific intentions, frus- 
trated by the plan of encirclement carried out by 
the Allies, would thereby be made acceptable to 
the disinterested student of world politics has 
not been fulfilled, naturally and necessarily. 
But the apologists of the Central Empires have 
made the most and best of the documents printed 
in these six packed volumes, and their commen- 
taries are often well worth reading. Their most 
ingenious arguments, however, cannot out- 
weigh the evidence of facts — such as, to take 
one of many examples, the German railway 
system, especially in the vicinity of Berlin, which 
was a declaration of war writ in steel long before 
Armageddon was dreamed of by democracies 
that hoped for an immediate millennium. 

Of these commentaries, the fairest so far and 
the most interesting and instructive is this well- 
written work by Count Julius Andrassy, who is 
the son of the famous Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for Austria-Hungary from 1872 to 1879, and is 
himself a force in present-day politics. There is 
little in what he writes to offend the patriotic 
Briton. He writes throughout from the Hun- 
garian standpoint, and Hungary, at any rate in 
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pre-war days (or shall we say in days before the 
Peace?), was as friendly to Great Britain as 
Italy. It is clear that he regards, not only Great 
Britain, but also the British Empire, — to him 
still the strongest Power in the world, — as the 
home of a system of reasoned liberties, which 
has stood the test of time and will continue to 
do so. Furthermore, it is refreshing to find 
that he deeply distrusts the doctrinaire idealists, 
of whom the late President Wilson was an 
outstanding type. 

Bismarck is this author’s hero, in his eyes 
head and shoulders above all the rest. He met 
him often during the eighties, and was impressed 
by ‘his tall, commanding stature, the piercing 
gaze of his wise, expressive gray eyes, his inter- 
esting bushy eyebrows reminiscent to a Hun- 
garian of Francis Deak, his prominent forehead, 
and his square jaw indicative of an inflexible will. 
Add to these features the air of power and quiet 
dignity enveloping him, the effect of which was 
enhanced by his legendary renown, his dramatic 
life, his peculiar mode of speech, his distinguished 
manners, and you have a picture of Bismarck as 
I knew him.’ A skillful analysis follows of Bis 
marck’s statesmanship, the basal axiom of 
which, we are told, could have been expressed in 
the classic saying of Defk: ‘Anything may be 
risked for the Fatherland, but the Fatherland 
must not be risked for anything.’ 

It is quite true, no doubt, to insist that, when 
he had achieved the unity of Germany under 
Prussian leadership, he exchanged the tactics 
of a Napoleon for those of a Montecucculi, 
seeking a durable peace based on reconciliation 
after his success in these hazardous wars. He 
knew that a war on two fronts would be fatal to 
his vast reconstruction, and, had he been living, 
would have opposed with all his force the vain 
struggle for world dominion which was really a 
war on three fronts — the third being the sea, 
which is everywhere the British frontier. ‘For 
to Bismarck’s strong mind,’ adds Count Julius, 
‘any war, to be justified, must stand the test of 
criticism by the most interested party — the 
common soldier, who had to shed his blood for it.’ 
He suffered in the end from the megalomania 
which is the outcome of constant association with 
obsequious inferiors, the men of his own making. 

Count Julius thinks that the Kaiser, despite 
his faults, was more often right in large issues 
than his advisers, whose inability to see that 
‘the English are, above all things, a practical 
people, and never follow a policy that is not cor- 
sidered profitable in some way or other,’ was 
largely responsible for the war. In conclusion, 
Count Julius Andrassy pleads for a spirit of 
reconciliation, which is best reached by a disit- 
terested investigation of past events. If we 
cannot agree with his rereading of recent history 
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or with his criticisms of British policy, we can 
admire his courtesy, reasonableness, and sense 
of fair play. 


To the Land of the Eagle, by Paul Edmonds. 
With 76 illustrations by the Author. London: 
Routledge, 1927. 12s. 6d. 


[Sunday Times] 


A captivity in Asia Minor after the fall of Kut 
happily failed to cure the artist-narrator of a 
propensity to ‘roughing it’ in out-of-the-way re- 
gions. To this tendency we owe a pleasant and 
cleverly illustrated account of the social and polit- 
ical conditions obtaining to-day in the ‘Land of 
the Eagle,’ Montenegro, now merged reluctantly 
in Yugoslavia, and its southern neighbor, Alba- 
nia, which maintains an independence that is, one 
hopes, less precarious than it seems. In Monte- 
negro, where the inhabitants wring a hard liveli- 
hood from their rocky soil by methods akin to 
those of their wild Illyrian forerunners, Mr. 
Edmonds everywhere found a_ chivalrous 
courtesy, tempered by a depression due to the 
eclipse of nationality. In Corfu he ate the lotus 
for many restful days. But it was in Albania 
that he encountered most topics that provoked 
his curiosity, as well as the bulk of the scenes that 
attracted his pencil. This is a book that, even if 
we must travel vicariously, will enlarge our 
sympathies; while for those who are likely to 
follow in its author’s track it is full of really 
valuable guidance and information. 

Although in the principal towns of Albania one 
good hotel is usually to be found, you cannot 
count on having a room to yourself. Thus at 
Yalona, owing to the visit of a Minister and the 
approach of an election, Mr. Edmonds had to go 
shares with another traveler, whose prodigious 
snoring gave him a sleepless night. ‘I have 
never,’ he writes, ‘heard such an organ-pipe of a 
snore, or such an alarming accompaniment of 
grunts, wheezes, and explosive noises of every 
imaginable kind. To make matters worse, there 
was a, stork’s nest on the corner of the roof just 
above us,’ — the stork is a sacred bird in Albania, 
—‘and the birds replied to the sounds beneath 
ems their beaks like a watchman’s 
tattle.” 
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Albania has had many revolutions, but not an 
industrial one. The country is still agricultural 
and pastoral — factories there are none. This 
was a grievance with certain Americanized 
Albanians whom Mr. Edmonds met, but he is 
right in hoping that the land will persevere in its 
ancestral courses. Not, indeed, in all respects. 
The establishment of an efficient gendarmerie 
and a decree forbidding the promiscuous carry- 
ing of firearms have contributed more largely to 
public safety in Albania than anything previously 
attempted. War has been made on the vendetta 
system with an increasing degree of success. 
Mr. Edmonds has a story showing the extremities 
to which this evil inheritance was carried. The 
headship of a family, together with the obligation 
to carry on a feud, devolved upon one who was, 
as it happened, the village priest. He slew his 
man, and then, there being no other priest within 
many miles, officiated at his funeral. 

There are various means of getting about in 
Albania, and the author tried them all. The chief 
towns are connected by an air service, which 
sounds safe in comparison with the rival pack- 
horse system. The passenger has neither bit, 
bridle, nor even head-rope to control his mount. 
All he can do is to trust to its intelligence and 
keep his balance. The leading horse shows no 
hesitation; the rest of the string follow him with- 
out question. A false step in this precipitous 
country might be fatal. ‘I vividly remember,’ 
writes Mr. Edmonds, ‘as we were at a particularly 
awkward corner, where the path sloped down- 
wards and outwards, the pack animal in front of 
me slipping and only recovering himself with 
difficulty. I held my breath as my own beast 
passed the danger-point. And I recall some hair- 
raising seconds when my horse was taken with a 
fit of coughing on the extreme edge of what 
appeared to be a bottomless abyss.’ That is the 
sort of thing that is more enjoyable in retrospect. 
Yet such experiences add a zest to travel — 
and to its narration. 
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The Pocket Oxford Dictionary. Compiled by 
F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler. American 
edition revised by George Van Santvoord. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. $2.00. 


Tuts handy little volume of just over one thou- 
sand pages is based, through the letter V, on the 
new Complete Oxford Dictionary. As the com- 
pilers say, they ‘have kept to the principle that 
a dictionary is a book of diction, concerned pri- 
marily with words or phrases as such, and not, 
except so far as is needed to ensure their right 
treatment in speech, with the things those 
words and phrases stand for.’ The result of their 
policy is that such common words as ‘order,’ 
‘measure,’ and ‘get’ fill nearly a full page each. 
In the case of ‘get,’ for instance, many examples 
are provided of how the word is commonly used, 
and such expressions as ‘get on,’ ‘get the 
measles,’ and ‘get religion’ are quoted. Less 
common words are defined in the tersest phrases, 
but vague synonyms are carefully avoided. It so 
happened that this reviewer recently had occasion 
to define the precise difference between ‘religious- 
ness’ and ‘religiosity.’ The fact that the Pocket 
Ozford did not contain ‘religiosity’ is quite con- 
sistent with its aims. It is a compact handbook 
of the current colloquial but correct use of some 
twenty thousand words, with bare etymological 
hints. This purpose is fulfilled as adequately as 
can be expected, and the synthetic fruits of the 
scholarship of the men who are still working on 
the Complete Oxford are conveniently presented. 
Professor Van Santvoord has added useful 
American emendations for the edition brought 
out in this country. 


William the Second, by Emil Ludwig. Trans- 
lated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. $5.00. 


Wirutn the past few years several ex-intimates 
of the ex-Kaiser have published their reminis- 
cences. Little of what they wrote reached the 
United States, and even in Germany no one took 
the trouble to assimilate and relate it all to the 
most misunderstood figure in modern history — 
William the Second. Then Emil Ludwig came 
along. With the touch of an artist he has not 
only taken hold of this material and brought to 
life the last of the Hohenzollerns, but has also 
made us feel that we knew his entire entourage 
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intimately and have ourselves breathed the air 
in which official Germany lived before the war. 
We see the Kaiser and his witling ministers 
annihilating all the good that Bismarck wrought, 
not only for Germany, but for all Europe. We 
see that their stupidity and jealousy made war 
inevitable, European diplomacy being what it 
was. In the light of this tragic book the dusty, 
meticulous researches of war-guilt historians 
shrivel to insignificance. What if France and 
Russia were immediately responsible? What if 
the Kaiser was as peaceful at heart as William 
Jennings Bryan? In 1890 Germany might have 
averted war by following Bismarck’s lead and 
cleansing her Foreign Office of the rotten 
hypocrisy in which all Europe lived. But a lazy, 
crazy Emperor made all this impossible. 

On two points only would we take issue with 
Herr Ludwig. From all accounts the Kaiser was 
a charming man —a fact that is admitted, but 
not sufficiently substantiated. The book might 
also have been more effective had it ended with 
the fall of Eulenburg and Biilow. First-hand 
documents on the war and the years immediately 
preceding it are lacking, and we feel a decided 
let-down in our interest when the author ceases to 
draw on the reminiscences written before 1909. 
This, however, is by the way, and we cannot be 
thankful enough to Herr Ludwig for giving uss 
readable, fair-minded, and thorough historical 
masterpiece. 


A Year amongst the Persians, by Edward Grar- 
ville Browne. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. $9.00. 


In his prefatory memoir to the book, Sir E. 
Denison Ross remarks: ‘That one of the world’ 
most fascinating and instructive books of travé 
should have been allowed to remain out of print 
for many years is past comprehension. Yet sud 
has been the fate of Edward Browne’s A Yea 
amongst the Persians, which, published in 1893, 
somehow failed to attract the attention it de 
served.’ It was in 1887 that Browne made his 
stay in Persia and succeeded in entering into the 
intimate life and thought of the people. With 
his knowledge of the Arabic language and liters 
ture, and his great enthusiasm for all branches d 
Persian culture, he was peculiarly equipped 
the technical side to make the most of hi 
opportunities. Add to this a natural wit ané 
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charming personality, and all the elements for 
the production of an unusual book are present. 
Nor will the reader be disappointed. Whatever 
his interests, he will find equal fascination in the 
descriptions of places and people, in the explana- 
tions of theological and mystical obscurities, and 
in the wealth of anecdote and allusion with which 
the pages are packed. Throughout Browne’s 
travels he was always aiming at meeting as many 
as possible of the persecuted Babis and obtaining 
a grasp of their history and beliefs. His relations 
with the Zoroastrians provide fascinating mate- 
rial in themselves — in fact, whatever he writes 
about comes to life and draws the greatest possi- 
ble response from the reader. At the obvious 
risk of triteness, it cannot fail to be said that A 
Year amongst the Persians ranks with Travels in 
Arabia Deserta as a classic of Eastern travel. 


The Old Countess, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 
$2.50. 


Once more this gifted and not too prolific author 
has added a real character to the picture gallery 
which already includes such memorable portraits 
as Tante and Antoinette Toner. The study of 
Madame de Lamoudiere deserves to hang in a 
row of masterpieces by the best of the moderns. 
Although almost incredible, she lives — as, in- 
deed, many incredible people actually do live. 
The two heroines — for such we must consider 
them, if youth be a requisite of heroines; if not, 
we should regard the French octogenarian as the 
chief character — are on the whole less real than 
the wicked old Countess who uses them as her 
pawns in her game of love and jealousy. They are 
less alive, for the reason — amazing in a modern 
book — that they are too good to be true. Both 
love the same man with such selfless devotion 
that each wishes him to give his life to the other, 
and this in spite of the fact that one of them has 
been his happy and beloved wife for a number of 
years. Jill is the noblest conceivable type of 
Englishwoman, while the rival in her husband’s 
love, Marthe Ludérac, is equally exalted in 
character and ideals. Again, as in The Little 
French Girl, we have the balanced picture of the 
two nationalities with which the author is equally 
familiar. 

The scene is laid in Buissac on the Dordogne 
River, and tragedy, as well as beauty and mys- 
tery, is of the essence of the place. High on a 
hilltop, in her shabby chateau, with her lurid past 
and her intriguing presence, the old Countess 
dominates the scene, her passionate and belated 
love for the same man who inspires the devotion 
of Jill and Marthe introducing a thread of horror 
on the French tapestry of sombre beauty which 
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Miss Sedgwick has woven. The interest of the 
story is sustained throughout, and we do not 
know until the very end which of the young wom- 
en will outdo the other in noble renunciation, and 
whether Fate will take a hand and fulfill the doom 
of sacrifice for which Mathe Ludérac seems fore- 
ordained. Suffice it to say that the end is worthy 
of the beginning, and the whole novel worthy of 
what the author has already led us to expect from 
her masterly pen. 


Decadence, by Maxim Gorky. Translated by 
Veronica Dewey. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Company, 1927. $2.50. 


THOSE to whom the Moscow Art Theatre pre- 
sented The Lower Depths discovered that there 
was some foundation for the fabulous reputation 
of Maxim Gorky. Now that a post-Revolution- 
ary novel from his pen has been translated for us, 
we may overhaul the opinion then formed. We 
find again a highly creative imagination and an 
easy mastery of the art of story-telling. Things 
commonplace in themselves become interesting, 
and the extraordinary appears inevitable. The 
Artamonov family, freed by the Emancipation, 
enter the village and the story with the object of 
starting a linen factory. We follow their fortunes 
from that time until the Revolution like a mighty 
flood overwhelms both the family and the story. 

It is a sordid tale. The Revolution hovers in 
the background, as inevitable as to-morrow, and 
no more necessarily beneficent. Hopes of child- 
hood, dreams of youth, the drab realities of man- 
hood fading into senility — these are the va- 
riously colored clays with which Fate moulds 
each grotesque human being. We are but a pup- 
pet show; and when we gesticulate, it is Fate that 
pulls the wires. Such philosophy, radically antag- 
onistic to American ideals, is better understood 
here since our last war. Such was the philosophy 
which produced that impenetrable sluggishness 
characteristic of Russian life which drove Tolstoi 
and Dostoevskii almost to despair. 

Fortified by such a theory, Gorky can smile 
cynically at the antlike activity of the Soviet 
Government. As Tikhon says, ‘Man spins the 
thread, and the Devil weaves the sackcloth; and 
soit goes on, and will goon forever.’ The Russians 
revolted, and the Devil invented the Soviet 
Republic. No doubt he has other and better in- 
ventions in store for us. Meanwhile Gorky has 
quit the Devil to devote himself to describing 
how Russia weaves the thread. Life is cruder and 
simpler than with us. And always there is some- 
thing in the Slav that eludes our comprehension. 
But it is his essential humanity which Gorky has 
illumined, and this is the motive power which 
makes the novel worth reading. 





JUNE EVENTS ABROAD 





AUSTRIA 

Peasants’ Ball in Adelsburg Caverns, June 6. 

Pilgrimage to Mariazell leaves Vienna, June 28. 
AZORES 

St. John’s Eve Celebration, June 26. 

Festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, June 29. 
BELGIUM 

Rotary International opens at Ostend, June 5. 

Pilgrimages to Hal, June 7. 

Grand Prix, Brussels, June 15. 

Carillon concerts at Malines and Antwerp, 
throughout June. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 

International Aeronautical Exhibition opens 
at Prague, June 4. 

Workpeople’sOlympiadat Prague, during June. 
ENGLAND 

The Derby, Epsom, June 1. 

British Legion Conference opens in London, 
June 5. 

Morris Dancing at Bampton, Oxfordshire, 
June 6. 

Bowls Tournament, Eastbourne, June 6. 

Cookery Exhibition opens at Manchester, 
June 17. 

Baal fire lighted at Stonehenge, June 23. 

Thirteen-hundredth celebration of York Min- 
ster opens, York, June 28. 

Henley Regatta begins June 29. 
FRANCE 

Sixth Fair at Orléans opens June 8. 

Fifth Exhibition and Fair at Angers opens 
June 5. 

St. Amable’s Day, Marsat, June 11. 

International Sample and Colonial Fair opens 
at Bordeaux, June 15. 

Féte of the Savoyard Costume, Annecy, 
June 15. 

Festival of the Sacred Heart, Marseille, 
June 16. 

St. John’s Eve celebrations throughout 
France, June 23. 

Exhibition and Fair, Bourges, June 24. 

Grand Prix, Paris, June 26. 
GERMANY 

Fourth German Industries Fair opens at 
Dresden, June 1. 

Shepherd’s Day, Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber, 
June 5. 

Peasants’ Ball in the Niebelhohle Caverns near 
Lichtenstein, June 6. 

Performance of Der Meisterkrunk, Rothen- 
burg-ob-der-Tauber, June 6. 

German Geographical Day, Karlsruhe, June 6. 
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Exhibition of Chemical Appliances opens at 
Essen, June 7. 

International Book and Art Exhibition in 
Leipzig, during June. 

Great Berlin Art Exhibition in Berlin, during 
June. 
Hunoary 

International Regatta, Budapest, June 11. 
Iraty 

Festival of the Madonna della Lettera, Mes. 
sina, June 8. 

Pilgrimage to Monte Vergine, Avellino, June 5, 

Ninth International Sample Fair opens at 
Padua, June 5. 

St. Barnabas Festival, Milan, June 11. 

St. Anthony of Padua celebrations, Rome, 
June 138. 

Corpus Christi Carnival, Perugia, June 16. 

Midsummer Day Festival, Florence, June 2. 

Relics of St. John Procession, Genoa, June 2. 

Exposition of relics at the Lateran, Rome, 
June 29. 

Feast of Our Lady of the Graces, Benevento, 
June 30. 
PoLaND 

Celebration of Sixtieth Anniversary of Falcon 
Association, with gymnastic exhibition, Lwéw 
(Lemberg), June 5. 

Commemoration of Tatar Wars, Krakow, 
June 23. 
Russta 

International Sample Fair opens at Baku, 
June 5. 
SpPaIn 

Corpus Christi Festival, Toledo, June 16. 

St. John’s Eve Celebration, San Sebastian, 
June 26. 
a ok 

Swedish Choral Society Singing Festivities in 
Stockholm Stadium, June 11 and 12. 

Midsummer Day Festivals 
Sweden, June 24. 

International Chamber of Commerce Congress 
opens at Stockholm, June 25. 

Total Eclipse of the sun visible in Northern 
Sweden on June 29. 
SwitzERLAND 


International Rowing Regatta opens at Lu- 
cerne, June 25. 

Annual Wrestling Matches, Schiipfheim, 
June 29. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

International Sample Fair opens at Ljubljana, 
June 26. 
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